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MESSAGE FROM THE REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 


“Faithfulness to the truth of history involves far more than a 
research ... the narrator must seek to imbue himself with the life 
and spirit of the time.” 

I always feel that the editors and the writers of Wentworth 
Bygones are able to do just that — and through the magic of their 
writings inspire their readers to a greater understanding of the 
historic past of Hamilton-Wentworth. 

I am pleased to send the official greetings of the Region on the 
occasion of the publishing of this new issue. 


FOREWORD 


(Mrs.) Anne Jones 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Our Society is highly regarded for the quality of papers published 
in Wentworth Bygones. I am pleased to recommend Volume 12 to 
its readers. It is the policy of our Society that papers printed in 
Wentworth Bygones first be presented at one of our monthly 
meetings. 


1, bo Bletcher 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Excellent papers continue to be given before our Society’s 
monthly meetings. Volume 12 proves it. Despite rising costs, we 
were able to print this volume with the aid of small grants from the 
Regional Municipality and Wintario. 


T. Melville Bailey, Chairman 
Charles AL Carter 

Mary H. Farmer 

T. Roy Woodhouse 


Walsh Printing Service, Hamilton, Ontario 
1977 


AUGUSTUS TREW WOOD: 1889-1977. 


Augustus Trew Wood, President of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical 
Society, from 1960 to 1962, died in Hamilton on January 6G. 197-7: 

He and his twin brother, the late Bertram Roy Wood, were the sons of 
William Augustus Wood and Bertha Roy his wife, and grandsons of Senator 
Andrew Trew Wood. Members of this Society will remember Senator Wood’s 
splendid stone house on the east side of James Street South, known as Elm- 
wood. The site has since been built over by a complex of St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
Here, Augustus and Bertram Wood were brought up by their grandparents. 

Augustus was the elder of the twins. They were inseparable, and might 
often be seen walking together in the streets of Hamilton, never speaking, but 
understanding each other perfectly without words. When Church Union came 
about in 1925, Augustus joined the congregation of Melrose United Church and 
Bertram remained at Central Presbyterian, as they agreed. 

About 1922, the brothers printed privately a book entitled “Ribbon 
Roads” describing their travels in France. It is now a collector’s item and out 
of print. 

Augustus Trew Wood was a warm and loyal friend of the Head-of-the-Lake 


Historical Society, and his gentle presence at our meetings will be greatly missed. 


THE “LEGEND” OF THE SUMMERS THEATRE 
by Mrs. Alan S. Kompass (Hazel Summers) 


(An Address to the Society on March 12, 1976) 


As the sole remaining member of my immediate family, I will recall for 
you the history of the Summers Theatre. The theatre was completely destroyed 
by fire when I was still a very young child, and with it were destroyed many 
records containing considerable historical data about the theatre, as well as 
valuable assets in the form of equipment, manuscripts, costumes, and other 
properties, for which insurance could not compensate. 


What I have to relate is based on impressions which I received mostly 
through my senses. These include word-of-mouth accounts of events, a small 
amount of written material, and sense perceptions. In the latter category I place 
sounds, sights, feelings—the sound of eerie train whistles in the night; the smells 
of spirit lamps, moth balls, evaporated milk being heated, and aniseed oil rubbed 
on sore gums; the smell of beer and cigars which the swinging doors of inevitable 
hotel saloons could not confine; the sight of people whom I was told were my 
parents but who did not resemble them in any way, not even in their voices, and 
who acted not at all as I expected, in places which were entirely unfamiliar to 
me; and the feel of strange beds, bumpy rides, biting cold and a rocking sensa- 
tion distinctly associated with a clothes hammock in an upper berth; and the 
pacifying taste of arrowroot biscuits. 


Picture, if you can, a huge theatrical trunk, of the vintage of 1890 to 
1900, cavernous, with metal bands and heavy metal corners reinforcing it to 
take its unbelievable contents on its unbelievable journeys. It was heavy with 
the aroma of grease paint, moth balls, and plenty of memories. Its unbelievable 
contents included: a feather boa; brown leather Roman sandals; a governess’ 
tiny, black cap with long streamers which tied pertly beneath the chin; spec- 
tacles with small lenses, fine metal rims, usually gold, and which could not rest 
anywhere but on the very tip of a nose; a velvet bodice laced up the front; a 
starched blouse with inserts of lace running vertically from waist up to the 
top of a stiffly-boned high collar, and with leg-o’-mutton sleeves; a bustle and a 
boater; beaded tunics from the Gay Nineties; a clerical hat and gaiters for a 
bishop; high button shoes; fingerless black lace gloves; a collapsible silk hat; wing- 
ed collar; feather plumes; and a box of wigs. There were long grey wigs; long 
blonde and braided ones like Briinhilde’s, and bald pates with the usual fringe. 
Then there was the make-up box. Every time the lid was lifted the aroma it 
emitted became more deeply fixed in my mind, along with its contents. There 
was a tiny iron frying pan for melting mascara over a candle always present and 
a box of toothpicks for applying it; homemade cold cream, and the rabbit's 
foot, not only for allaying evil spirits and to assure a successful performance, but 
also to dust off excess powder, which, when times were bad, was merely corn- 
starch. There was crepe hair for instant beards and the spirit-gum to secure 
them. Last, but not least, was a railway time-table. All this was wrapped in 
countless secrets, some of which will forever remain untold. 


In 1745 my father’s ancestors emigrated from England to the United 
States, and became wealthy farmers in Pennsylvania. With the rumours of 
revolution, my great-great-grandfather George sold everything, came to Canada, 
enlisted in the British army where he was decorated for bravery, and was made 
a captain. In due course he was given Crown lands and settled on the St. Law- 


rence River at a place they named Summerstown. Summerstown began as just a 
coach stop, an inn named George’s Inn, and a produce store. Summerstown in 
Glengarry County, is still there, along with surviving members of the original 
family. 


Before my father was born my grandparents lived in Northern Ontario 
among the Indians, where my grandfather was engaged in the lumber business 
for an American concern. They endured many hair-raising experiences in the 
North, and the hardships becoming intolerable for my grandmother, they 
moved south to Newmarket, York County, where my father, their only child, 
was born, and later to Toronto. He was christened Horatio George, but because 
of constant kidding and humourous references to Shakespear’s Horatio, he 
changed his name to George H. 


My grandfather was a very knowledgeable person and taught my father 
much, even before he was old enough to attend school, and father acquired an 
unusual knowledge of English literature at an early age. He had an excellent 
singing voice and a gift for writing which came in handy when grandfather died 
suddenly, and father in his early teens was confronted with the responsibility 
of supporting his mother. 


One day a theatrical producer named Holman came to Toronto, and my 
father decided to audition for a job. He was hired as a singer and general handy- 
man at $4.00 a week, soon raised to $10.00. His association with the Holmans 
marked the beginnings of a serious ambition to become an actor. 


One amusing incident took place when Harriet Holman, a fine musician, 
decided to stage H.M.S. Pinefore on real water and on a real battleship. They 
were able to secure an abandoned schooner, proceeded to transform it into a 
battleship, and anchored it about twenty-five feet from shore in the Detroit 
River. Then they built a stadium to seat four thousand people. Pinafore was a 
howling success. Unfortunately, or fortunately, the man who played Porter 
was tossed overboard in every performance, and on one occasion neglected to 
change into dry clothes with the result that he contracted pneumonia. Someone 
had to take his place. Guess who? George H. Summers! 


My mother, Isabella Mary Stevenson, was the eldest of a family of five 
musicians and entertainers in a company under the direction of my maternal 
grandfather, Charles Stevenson. As the Stevenson Dramatic Company they 
toured the United States and Canada in enactments of the Riel Rebellion, the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and other plays such as Enoch Arden which my 
father revived later. The Company must have been well known, because after leav- 
ing the Holmans my father applied to join it and was taken on. He fell in love 
with my mother at first sight. Of her he writes: “I found in Isabella Mary Steven- 
son all the excellent qualities that had characterized the ladies of my ancestors.” 


After the Stevenson Dramatic Company was disbanded it was later re- 
organized by my father into the Summers Stock Company, and was booked 
into the Sherman Theatre at the north end of Sherman Avenue in Hamilton. 
They had also done repertoire at the Grand Opera House previously and on 
December 19, 1890 mother came at the invitation of Professor James Johnson, 
first Music Master in the public schools of Hamilton, to sing the part of Snow 
White in the operetta ‘““Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” Professor Johnson 
sang the part of the Prince and a little lad named Douglas G. Mcllwraith was one 
of the dwarfs. 


During his engagement at the Sherman Theatre my father looked into the 
possibility of establishing headquarters in Hamilton. He was, particularly impres- 


sed with the lay-out of the Mountain Brow in relation to the Wentworth Street 
Incline Railway and began to formulate plans for a summer theatre on the Brow 
where the cooling breezes off Lake Ontario seemed always to be present. Not 
having any capital to launch such a project did not faze him in the least. Muster- 
ing all his histrionic ability and loading it with his fabulous vocabulary he closed 
in on Mr. Sherman, the proprietar of the Sherman Theatre. Under the circum- 
stances, my father was something to be reckoned with, and Mr. Sherman 
succumbed and agreed to the use of his name in presenting the Company. 


Father then used the same tactics on George Webb, owner and operator 
of the Wentworth Street Incline Railway and with similar success. Tempted by 
the prospect of increased revenue from increased fares, Mr. Webb entered into 
negotiations and built the theatre in time for opening in May 1902. 


With my mother, sister, and himself as a nucleus the Summers Stock 
Company moved in, with actors and actresses previously engaged by Mr. 
Sherman joining the Company to fill it out. Among these was Minnie Gordon, 
an excellent character actress, and very dear to us. Minnie had two sons, one of 
whom was Howard who married Gladys Gillan, a young and clever ingenue. 
Minnie’s second husband was Frank Robinson, who became leader of the theatre 
orchestra. The names of other members of the orchestra will also be familiar to 
you—Sam Minnes, Ike Lomas, and Dave Nelligan. 


Before the advent of air conditioning there was not much activity at the 
Grand Opera House or elsewhere in the summer, and young musicians and 
actors were eager to take advantage of summer work provided by the theatre 
on the Mountain. Crowds were beginning to gather on the Mountain, making 
plans for theatre expansion necessary. This expansion, however, would have 
meant encroachment on Parks Board property, which was not possible, and so 
a new and larger theatre was never built. 


My sister was attending St. Joseph’s Convent in Toronto, but summer 
found her busy at the theatre. She was pretty and very talented, and it fell to 
her lot to entertain the audience with songs and dances between the acts of the 
play. Another between-acts feature was the vendor of refreshments. He would 
make his way up and down the aisle and outside on the lawn between the theatre 
and the protective wall at the Mountain Brow. 


The Summers Theatre was not architecturally elegant, but it was certainly 
very functional, and a permanent structure. Having preceded Stratford by some 
fifty years, it was possibly the first live summer theatre in Canada, and certainly 
the first housed in a permanent structure with summer theatre in mind. It con- 
tained all the necessary features to create illusion. The outer walls were frame 
stuccoed over on three sides. The fourth side, overlooking the Brow of the 
Mountain and the city, was in frame sections with hinges which lifted up to 
allow the cooling breezes to enter the auditorium, creating the feeling of being 
outside without encountering the problem of acoustics associated with outdoor 
performances at the time. The auditorium floor was cement, and until as recent- 
ly as the 1960’s was still in place. I have no official figures regarding the seating 
capacity, but I think that three hundred and fifty would be a fair estimate. The 
Archaeological and Historic Sites Board of Ontario has the site of the Summer’s 
Theatre listed for an historical marker. 


The auditorium boasted two levels, orchestra and balcony, and an orchestra 
pit. That necessary part of every theatre, “the flies” was also there. It is a section 
which rises above the stage, beyond the height of the auditorium from which 
back drops are lowered for changes of scenery, and from which the effects of 
snow, rain and fog are engineered from the cat-walk. The cat-walk is that 


perilously narrow walk which runs the width of the stage in the flies. 


Opposite the theatre was a very nice park, where families would spend the 
whole day and then attend the theatre in the evening. The last incline railway 
car would leave at midnight, and one Hamilton lady tells of missing it and what 
a scarey experience she had descending the mountain by way of the steps! 


On the west side of the incline railway, overlooking the city, was an ice 
cream pavilion run by my uncle Edward Nally, where one could eat one’s lunch 
protected in inclement weather, and purchase added treats. My uncle serviced 
the theatre at intermission with the help of young lads wishing to earn a little 
money in the summer. Uncle was also very clever with hammer and nails and 
lighting effects, and produced the most amazing stage sets. It all sounds like a 
nice tidy little family business, and so it was, provided the incline railway 
functioned faithfully, and this it managed to do without fail. 


The Lowell, Massachusetts, “Sun” in a write-up of Hamilton development, 
records six theatres operating, and states: 


There is one playhouse in Hamilton which opens the eyes of 
visitors with wonderment, Summers Mountain Theatre, an open-air 
house, perched on the sharp brow of Mount Hamilton, four hundred 
feet above the city’s streets. It is reached by an Incline Railway; 
this being a car, the underpinning of which always sustains it in a 
horizontal position while it creeps up the side of the mountain. 


The Summers Theatre was a profitable enterprise for eleven seasons until 
the fire, playing to approximately 73,000 people in a peak season. Depending on 
the weather, the season ran from May 24 to the end of September. For 25¢ one 
could forget one’s cares and take home a pin-up picture of one’s favourite star. 


During the years of getting the theatre into a viable financial condition, 
great frugality was exercised in all its departments. My mother and sister were 
very skilful in transforming a discarded lace curtain or brocade portiére into a 
glamorous evening gown, between closing time on Saturday and opening time 
on Monday. Glass buttons had a way of sparkling like precious jewels when 
used in tiaras or at the throat. Another economy practised was the doubling of 
personnel, on and off the stage. You might recognize last week’s ticket-seller in 
the rdle of this week’s butler whose only line might be “You rang, Madam?” 


One person in particular fell into this category of “Jack-of-all-trades,” 
although to her lasting disappointment, she never made the theatre her career. 
She was a young girl of sixteen or seventeen years of age by the name of Stella 
Brunt, with a burning ambition to emulate her idol, Sarah Bernhardt. Stella 
heard that my father wanted a secretary, and on applying ventured to ask if, by 
any chance, she might be allowed to take part in a play. The opportunity did 
arise, but the part required fluent French as well as more experience than 
Stella possessed. One of her official duties was to baby-sit my brother and me; 
when this happened we were in ecstasy, as she read to us by the hour, releasing 
all her frustrations in Grimm’s Fairy Tales. If the fairy queen sounded as drama- 
tic as Bernhardt or Ellen Terry we did not know, nor care. 


When the theatre burned down Stella went to Ann Arbor, Michigan, as 
a proof-reader at the university. The Governor of Michigan, Chase S. Osborn, 
took a great fancy to her and adopted her, and after his wife died, he married 
her. She now lives in Georgia, U.S.A. 


The winters were spent on tour when great hardships were experienced 
by the Summers Stock Company. A run of one-night stands with a family of 


small children, can be unbelievably hard. One experience in particular comes to 
mind because of its sorrow. My father was not with us and my mother was 
managing the Company out West, when my elder brother Gordon took ill on the 
train. When we arrived at our hotel in the morning a doctor was summoned, and 
my mother was stunned at his diagnosis of Diphtheracic Croup, which in those 
days was almost always terminal. Understudies were a luxury not to be afforded. 
In the middle of the performance the dreaded summons to the bedside came. 
Mother ran from theatre to hotel, arriving only a few moments before my 
brother died. 


Christmas, however, usually found us back in Hamilton where my parents 
staged pantomimes and other children’s entertainments at the Grand Opera 
House. One Hamilton lady still remembers taking part as a child in “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.” My father always recruited local children as extras in 
these productions as it was not only excellent training for them but resulted in 
assured audiences among parents, grandparents, and doting aunts and uncles. 


Plays presented at the Summers Theatre were not Shakespearean, but 
popular plays of the time. A press notice of August 1910 included: 


Mr. Summers presents clean plays with clever actors and 
actresses. 


The most popular one, and the one which most endeared my parents to the 
public, was “The Legend of Rip van Winkle” which played more than seven 
hundred times in various places. A press notice of August 13, 1910 states: 


Rip van Winkle. 

Monday evening (August 15) promises to be a gala night. at 
the Mountain Theatre. The Summers Stock Company present the 
popular drama “Rip van Winkle” and as it is the 700th performance 
before Hamilton audiences by Mr. & Mrs. Summers there will be 
handsome souvenir programmes presented to all who attend. Mr. 
Summers has played Rip many times in Hamilton and always to 
crowded houses and next week, will no doubt, be a record breaker, 
for his portrayal of the lovable old vagabond has won him numerous 
admirers and friends who will take advantage of seeing him in a 
character in which he has few, if any, equals. Special scenery, cos- 
tumes and light-effects will enhance the production and an extra 
number of people will take part in the play. If you want one of the 
souvenir programmes you must be there Monday evening. 


My father with his Pennsylvania German dialect and terrific make-up was 
perfect in the part of Rip. He had always yearned to be a great tragedian, but 
soon after he had formed his own company he was hailed as the greatest come- 
dian Canada had ever produced. Father was not a Bob Hope or a Jack Benny. 
He was his idol Mark Twain, or a Will Rogers, and Rip van Winkle was full of the 
same homespun humour. Mother was the tragedienne, and it may have been 
a twinge of jealousy in father that made him, in the most melodramatic scenes 
they had together, mutter some utterly ridiculous thing under his breath, almost. 
breaking up the scene. Humour was second nature to him, and was difficult to 
suppress. Mother, on the other hand, was always serious, especially about her 
work. 


On the night of December 21, 1914, standing at an upstairs window with 
my shivering brother Ambrose, I watched flames leaping towards the sky, taking 
with them the hopes and dreams of my parents as the Summers Mountain 
Theatre burned. No fire burns brighter than that which destroys what has taken 


years of hard, dedicated work to build. The mountain breezes were most un- 
welcome on this winter night, as they carried sparks for miles around and terri- 
fied the neighbourhood. The last play performed at the theatre was, propheti- 
cally, “Barriers Burned Away.” 


The Summers Mountain Theatre had seen the beginnings of several interest- 
ing theatrical careers, among them Walter Huston, Vera Presnail, and Douglas 
Dumbrille, a Hamilton boy. 


When the fire occurred, my father was in New York. After the fire he did 
not retire from the stage as mother did, and his work took him awa from home 
for long periods. In 1917 he toured right across Canada from antoivel to 
Montreal with a production of “In Walked Jimmy,” receiving rave notices. He 
later worked with George M. Cohen, with great success. When he finally retired 
he went back to writing. He always preferred Toronto as his headquarters, 
it being a centre. When his mother died she left him her house which he divided 
into apartments, staying on to manage it, and it was there that he died. His 
articles on theatre history written during this time were published by the Toron- 
to Star Weekly. He also wrote radio scripts for the C.B.C. He died in Toronto 
on November 1, 1941. 


After the fire my mother dedicated her talents and her personality in 
support of the church which had used the theatre for services before their own 
building was completed, and to the support and care of the young Welsh priest 
who had emigrated to Canada in answer to a call for clergy. My mother opened 
her home to the Reverend John Samuel and he became a member of our house- 
hold, remaining with us for fourteen years, our house the unofficial “rectory.” 
My mother was also interested in teaching young people who came to her with 
stars in their eyes and only one goal—the theatre. Some went into radio, as 
Werner Bartman and Alan Young. My brother Ambrose also turned to radio 
until tennis attracted him. He spent his last years coaching young people to 
play in Florida where he lived after achieving the Canadian Tennis Champion-. 
ship. He died last year, just before Christmas, in Florida, on the tennis court. 


Mother taught public speaking, and every time I met the late Mr. William 
J. McCulloch, whom you will remember for his eloquence, he would always tell 
me how much he owed to my mother. 


Mother’s constant literary companions were the Holy Bible, reminding her 
of the will of God for His people, and the complete works of William Shakespeare, 
reminding her of some tragic consequences of the disobedience to that will; 
through a medium which was her own. 


One who has been born into the theatre, as I was, or has chosen theatre as 
a career, lives, not in one world, but in two—the real and the illusory. What is 
real and what is illusory has plagued philosophers for thousands of years. It isa 
problem which remains within the ineluctable solitude of the mind. Francis 
Bacon, the great English philosopher, describes the various dogmas, philosophies, 
and false demonstrations which beset the mind as systems which are received 
as so many stage plays representing worlds of their own creation after “an 
unreal and scenic fashion,” and the philosophical theatre, like the theatre of the 
poets, presents stories “more compact and elegant and more as one would wish 
them to be” rather than historically accurate. In the theatre the illusory is the 
more real. 


The Legend of Rip van Winkle is the story of a man who went into the 
hills of Pennsylvania in order to escape into that other world. The “Legend” of 
the Summers Theatre is the story of a man with Pennsylvania German blood 


in his veins, who went up to a Mountain to escape into another world “more 
compact and elegant, and more as one would wish it to be.” 


Note: Unless otherwise indicated, newspaper quotations are presumably from 
the “Hamilton Herald.” 


The Summers Theatre was also called The Summers Mountain Theatre, 
and The Summers Mountain Park Theatre. 


BELLE, MABLE RUTH, GEORGE, GORDON, HAZEL SUMMERS 
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CHARACTERIZATION OF ROLES PLAYED BY THE SUMMERS 


NUMBER SIX IS RIP VAN WINKLE 


THE TURBULENT YEARS 
by Charles Wilkinson 
THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 11, 1974) 


The past decade or so has been one of the most turbulent periods in the 
history of the modern church, as well as in the world at large. Change after change 
has followed in rapid succession, affecting the ministry, religious orders, church 
membership, liturgy, beliefs, traditions, and attitudes. Still the process of change 
goes on, paralleled or overtaken by changes in society’s acceptance of new stan- 
dards and erosion of old values regarding political, economic and personal moral- 
ity and ethics. 


On the one hand there has been a greatly heightened awareness of responsi- 
bility for world problems and solutions. In this, idealistic youth as well as concer- 
ned scientists, sociologists, and researchers have taken a lead, as well as those 
whose motive is primarily one of fear and self-preservation. On the other hand, 
there has been a marked lessening in emphasis on personal responsibility in regard 
to social behaviour and in being a good neighbour, with increased activities in 
terrorism, mass blackmail, vandalism, and crimes of all sorts. More and more, 
many people have backed out of “becoming involved.” 


What has the church been doing in all this? To discover this, I went back to 
the period 1963-4 when I began writing and editing The Spectator religious 
pages, approximately one and a half million words ago. In many respects an 
aroused church was bursting with new ideas, new hopes. It needed all of them to 
face the turbulent years that lay ahead. 


In 1963 the church was really getting worried about explosive changes tak- 
ing place in the world, such as the population explosion, with two of every three 
children born facing hunger and poverty, while the western world anticipated in- 
creasing affluence. Christians also faced growing competition from the dynamic 
expansion of faiths such as Buddhism, Islam and Hinduism; a general wave of god- 
lessness and materialism, and aggressive atheism in the Communist world. That the’ 
whole church needs to be involved increasingly through the wider participation: 
of its members was realized. The Anglican Co-adjutor Bishop of Toronto, the 
Rev. George B. Snell, speaking in Hamilton in 1963 on Christianity, said: 


This is no day for uninformed, lukewarm Christians. The times 
call for intelligent well-informed, enthusiastic people who know some- 
thing about the mission of the church in a world that is,drifting aim- 
lessly. 


The outspoken Moderator of the United Church of Canada, Dr. J. R. Mutchmor, 
speaking in Hamilton on trends in North American Protestantism, said: 


We have discarded a whole system of moral values and have 
not replaced them with new ones. 


He warned that “without worship, eventually there won’t be anything.” 


In England it was reported that only three per cent of the people attended 
Holy Communion in the Established Church. “It could be this country, too, ina 
generation,” said Dr. Mutchmor. The Anglican Primate of Canada, Archbishop 
Howard H. Clark, warned that many people have turned away from religion 


It 


on this continent while the great religions of the East have revived. The church 
must give increasing attention to the world’s needs, he said. 


The United Church’s Board of Evangelism and Social Service—now no 
longer in existence, but at that time a somewhat influential voice crying in the 
wilderness—warned that the church must move out beyond its own structure 
and recapture its true nature as a mission in the world’s life. Lay men and 
women were described as the cutting edge of the church—a favourite phrase in 
those days—in the front line of society. 


At McMaster University the principal of the Divinity College, Dean 
Nathaniel H. Parker, reported that many students who reach university face a 
period of uncertainty about their religious beliefs, even if they have grown up 
in the Sunday school and church. They are confronted by new teachings, new 
opinions, new freedoms. They begin to think for themselves more. They become 
influenced by new ideas, new interpretations of traditional beliefs. But, said 
Dean Parker with a smile, this is nothing new. He had noticed it with new students 
for the last forty years. In the same week a high school teacher in Hamilton was 
reported as saying that many of the young people he counsels lack meaning, aim, 
purpose, and incentive. They lack a basic faith in life, because they lack a faith 
in God, so there is no real reason for them to give themselves to their work with 
devotion and dedication. 


In 1963 both the Anglican and the Roman Catholic churches were com- 
plaining that they did not have enough recruits for the Christian ministry. The 
Anglicans were then graduating one hundred men a year but they needed twice 
that number. The United Church also was short of recruits. 


The growing involvement by churches in social action has been a marked 
feature of the last decade. It was emphasized by a Presbyterian minister, the 
Rev. Arthur J. Gowland, that when a church starts to take Christian social action 
seriously in the congregation and the community, the church becomes alive. 


It is in factories, shops, offices, and farms, in politics and 
government, in the press, radio and television, and international 
relationships, that the real battles of faith are being fought today. 


A lively Scottish Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Tom Allan from Glasgow, 
who conducted one or two mass missions in Hamilton and area, stressed the 
need for the emergence of small trained groups in every congregation, commit- 
ted to dynamic creative action, to witness by word, fellowship and service, going 
out in compassion to meet the needs of men. In his own church such teams made 
regular visits to unchurched homes in the community. 


+ 


In August 1963 more than one thousand Christian feariers from every part 
of the globe, including representatives from Hamilton, gathered for two days 
in Toronto to discuss the Anglican Church’s mission to the world and what is to 
be done about it. Maple Leaf Gardens was filled for enthusiastic public rallies. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Arthur Michael Ramsey said: 


The world is a frightful mess. The reason is that everywhere 
there has been too much falling away from God and from the 
Christian standard of righteousness. 


He pounded the table at a press conference, making the microphones bounce, as 
he said: 


Tell the world that God matters most and Christian righteous- 
ness matters. 
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One feature of the Congress was the way in which the emphasis switched, 
after the start, from the archbishops and bishops to the common man, as un- 
known laymen and obscure parish priests took the microphone to speak with 
feeling to the two-thousand-strong audience of the needs of their forgotten 
fellow-men. As the Congress was closing, the Archbishop of Canterbury put 
forward what he described as a highly explosive proposal involving a major 
revolution in the world-wide Anglican communion of some forty-four million 
members. It was the re-birth of the Anglican Communion, which he warned, 
means the death of many old things. 


On the practical side, the project included raising $15 million extra in the 
next five years, “just for a start,” for world mission, anc “sharing, with others at 
least as much as we spend on ourselves.” Fhis was one resuit of the impassioned 
appeals and accusations that came from black Africans and other speakers from 
poverty-stricken, under-developed countries. 


The new proposals were described by one commentator as one of the 
biggest events in the church since the Reformation. Later the Primate of the 
Anglican Church of Canada, Archbishop Clark, told me in an interview: 


Canada will never be the same after this Congress. Things have 
happened here we couldn’t have dreamed of. 


Just a week later a Baptist minister was speaking in Hamilton to a small group 
of clergy and laity on a subject about which we have heard a great deal since 
those days—the Christian crisis in sexual morality. He referred to the increasing 
breakdown in the moral fibre of our society as it relates to sex, marriage, and 
family life, with immorality and illegitimate births increasing and pornographic 
filth proliferating on the magazine racks of drugstores. 


Meanwhile, the author of “The Cross and the Switchblade,” the Rev. 
David Wilkerson, a former country preacher, had gone into the slums of New 
York and converted vicious teenage gangsters and despairing young drug addicts 
into useful, healthy, law-abiding citizens. Many of them were then helping him 
to carry on social work in his church. 


In Washington, D.C. I went to the church where the coffee house origi- 
nated. This is the Church of the Saviour which meets in a large former private 
residence. Its coffee house is called The Potter’s House, and was designed as an 
evangelistic arm of the church. One of the things this church does is to make it 
hard to join, with the demands it makes on its members for intensive and con- 
tinuous Christian study, and sacrificial service as well as giving. Membership then 
was about two hundred, but their keenness and record of achievement were very 
great. The church attracted clergy and active lay people from all over the con- 
tinent to see what was going on there. 


A Christian minister from Japan, one of the survivors of the atomic bomb 
explosion in Hiroshima which helped to bring the Second World War to an abrupt 
end, came to Hamilton. He was the Rev. Dr. Takua Matsumoto. He told of 
Struggling out of the debris of a high school that had crashed around him, and 
of wandering dazed and uncomprehending, around a shattered, burning city. 
It was also radioactive, but he did not know that then. The news of that grim, 
added feature was announced to a shocked world later. Dr. Matsumoto showed 
no bitterness. His simple message was “Let us try together to live up to the ideals 
of Christian faith, peace, and love.” 


Divorce was another major problem being dealt with by church people of 
various denominations in Hamilton. It was a moral problem of the first magni- 
tude, said a Roman Catholic priest. A McMaster University professor of sociol- 
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ogy pointed out, perhaps surprisingly, that at least sixty per cent of world 
societies have divorce rates much higher than those in North America. 


In 1963 President John F. Kennedy was assassinated. It resulted not only 
in a general wave of horror, but in Christians and others pondering afresh the 
problems of violence and death and evil, as in the time of the Jewish holocaust 
in the Second World War when six million Jews were put brutally to death. 
People began to ask “Where was God when it happened? Why didn’t He inter- 
vene?” But God does not act as a super-dictator in a world in which He has given 
mankind free will, pointed out one McMaster theologian. The Christian revela- 
tion discloses God to us in terms of the suffering of His Son. Another theologian 
interviewed said that God is involved in such a situation not as one who prevents 
it, but as one who attempts to bring about his will for the universe in spite of 
such evil situations. 


In the same year—1963—the Vatican Ecumenical Council opened in Rome. 
The Bishop of Hamilton, the Rev. Joseph Ryan attended. Upon his return to 
Hamilton he told of discussions on church unity, changes in the liturgy, concern 
for the renewal of the inner life, marriage and moral values, and the problems of 
youth. Reforms instituted since that council, under Pope John and later Pope 
Paul, transformed the Roman Catholic Church and its religious orders and cere- 
monies in many respects. They also had their effect on other churches, and on 
relations between churches. Some of the older Roman Catholics felt the reforms 
were too great and too quick. Some others felt they did not go far enough, 
especially later, when Pope Paul stood out steadfastly against artificial means of 
birth control, in a world that was beginning to dread the perils of the population 
explosion. The Roman Catholic Church discarded some of its excess baggage, 
reformers felt, and became less rigid and more open to non-Catholics and non- 
Christians. English, French, and other national languages began to replace Latin 
in the liturgy, so that all could understand what was going on and participate 
more personally. Priests began to leave off their clerical collars, and nuns replaced 
their long black habits with ordinary dresses, so that both groups became less 
distinctive and looked more like ordinary human beings. 


Ten years ago theologians were beginning to discuss more earnestly the 
agonizing moral problems involved in the discoveries of science, such as extend- 
ing life unduly for those who were dying of painful diseases, or merely of old 
age. Abortion also has become a major problem in the last few years for physi- 
cians and surgeons and nurses, for politicians, for parents, for theologians and 
church people, and for every segment of society. 


In the field of religious education, to keep up with secular advances in 
knowledge, The Anglican Church and The United Church of Canada both 
introduced new curricula for their Sunday schools. It may seem a very small 
thing now, but initially these raised a storm of controversy. Indeed, Baptist 
churches which had arranged to share in the United Church’s curriculum, both 
in its planning and its use, backed out of the deal at the urging of more con- 
servative elements in the churches. They ended up by developing their own 
system with the help of an American publisher. 


An outspoken United Church leader, the late Rev. J. R. Hord, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Mutchmor as secretary of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service, 
in his initial report spoke out on the false gods of our society. He described 
the number one idol as Venus, the goddess of love. Men, women, and youths, 
he said, are yielding themselves more and more to erotic love, sensual passion, 
and sexual pleasures. He referred to what the Christian Century magazine des- 
cribed as the Sexplosion. He talked about moral laxity and corruption in Canada, 
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Britain, and elsewhere. The Christian answer to Eros, said Mr. Hord, is agape, 
Christian love which thinks first of others rather than self. 


In 1964 church people, in the United States particularly, were beginning 
to speak out against segregation. They were siding with blacks in peaceful protest 
marches which often ended up in violent confrontations with police and state 
troopers. At the same time, the Soviet Communist Party began a renewed on- 
slaught against religion. Despite years of anti-religious propaganda it had found 
that religious convictions remained strong among many sections of the public. 
An Institute of Scientific Research was set up to co-ordinate all anti-religious 
research, give training in propaganda work, call mass meetings, and study indoc- 
trination systems. Atheism courses were offered in universities and teachers’ 
colleges, also in schools for training officials of the Communist Party, govern- 
ment, and Young Communist league. Indoctrination in atheism was given to 
school teachers, doctors, journalists and others in the fields of education and 
mass communication. Competitions stimulated the war on religion through 
books, plays, movies, and paintings. More space was ordered to be given in 
newspapers and magazines to attacks on Christian and other religious beliefs. 


In Canada about this time, a religious play on CBC television just before 
Easter aroused a storm of controversy. “The Open Grave” told in modern, semi- 
documentary form, of the disappearance of the body of a man, a modern 
reformer in Toronto named Joshua Corbett who was obviously intended to be a 
parallel or identical character with Jesus Christ. The story was written by a 
talented young Jewish playwright, Charles Israel, who told in an interview that 
he had tried to show the main character as a man, not as a divine being. Sermons 
were preached about this play, and there was a flood of readers’ letters to The 
Spectator and other newspapers giving strong views for and against this play. 
Can you imagine this happening today, when we take so many things in our 
stride that ten years ago tended to shock the public to the core? 


In 1964 in the schools of Canada and the United States, there were the 
rumblings of a crisis in religious education. Criticisms were made of the teachings 
that had been given and the public reading of the Bible. Opponents of Christian- 
ity, and members of other faiths as well as atheists and humanists were quick 
to seize upon any of this, as ammunition to help them to oust Christian teach- 
ings from schools by lawsuits and other means. 


In Sydney, Australia, a radical new ministry was being offered by the 
church—a telephone ministry known as Life Line, with a motto “Help is as close 
as the telephone.” Through this service ten thousand people a year in varying 
degrees of need from desperation and suicidal impulses to loneliness and fear, 
were being helped by sympathetic counsellors, and in practical ways. 


In the last few years Hamilton has had its own Telecare volunteer system, 
linked with Life Line but unable to use this name because some other group 
had already laid claim to it for a different type of work. The Salvation Army 
also has its chain of anti-suicide bureaux and telephone counselling and referral 
services, and so have some churches. But this sort of ministry began a little more 
than a decade ago with an Australian minister, Alan Walker. 


A religious book became a best-seller, with half a million copies in paper- 
back: “Honest to God” by Bishop John Robinson of Woolwich, England, an 
Anglican. He said that traditional Christianity had been preached on the assump- 
tion that man is naturally religious. But there is an increasing secularization 
which is tending to elbow out religion—something which has become all too 
evident since then. He said in an interview: 
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The ordinary man says “I am not prepared to believe in any- 
thing I can’t see and touch.” Statements about God, if they are to 
have any meaning, are expected to be viable in terms of our relation- 
ship with each other and with things. 


Since then the Bishop has written other books, but the average member of 
the public has taken little notice of them. Most people have come to agree with 
what he said when he criticized the outdated language and outworn modes of 
thought in the church, dreary hymns with unsuitable words, and spoke of the 
ferment which was bubbling up in the church even in those days. 


At McMaster University Dr. George P. Grant of the Department of Reli- 
gion pointed out that never before had man found it so important to discover 
the meaning of life, and never had he found it so difficult to do. Traditions, 
values and ideas formerly held had changed slowly from generation to genera- 
tion. Now they are being discarded rapidly and constantly, and frequently 
they are not being replaced, he said. The result for many is a vacuum, meaning- 
lessness. It was easier when the future was more simple to predict, when man 
believed more in God. Dr. Grant spoke of affluence side by side with atrophy 
of the soul, with death of the spirit sometimes being regarded as the price of 
progress. | 


About the same time Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, famous for his bestseller 
books and his preaching on positive thinking, told in an interview in New York 
that true success cannot be separated from the spiritual side of life. The rule he 
gave for success in life included surrender to God; to be amenable to the will of 
God: to seek and receive spiritual guidance from Him; to eliminate oneself from 
problems; and to love other people. A man who says he doesn’t believe in prayer 
is about the same as a man who doesn’t believe in electricity, he said. 


Soon after this the slums and cities of America began to be battle grounds, 
blacks versus whites; while shops were burned and looted and firefighters and 
police were attacked as they tried to restore order and safety. Homes, schools, 
and streets also became battle grounds, of a different nature; of youth with drugs 
and pushers and undercover police. 


The turbulent years had got off to a dramatic start. The end is nowhere in 
sight. The challenge to the church is greater than ever, and so is the opportunity. 
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THE BOULTBEES OF “THORNVALE” 


by Mrs. Hugh Robertson 
(Alice Bell) 


(An Address to the Society on November 13, 1970) 


In gathering together the information available on my mother’s family, 
the Boultbees, who lived at “Thornvale” near Ancaster, I never suspected how 
many puzzles I should find, nor how lengthy the search would be. Even the name 
of the house is in doubt. To my English relatives it was ““Thorndale,” but to my 
mother it was “Thornvale,” and that is what we shall call it. 


My first source of information was, of course, the book by Dr. T. D. J. 
Farmer—A History of St. John’s Parish, Ancaster. Dr. Farmer, who was born in 
1863 and wrote his book in 1924, was a contemporary of Washington Boultbee’s 
younger children, but had to rely on the memories of old friends and neighbours 
for earlier events, so do not be surprised or distressed if I have to correct many 
of his dates and facts. Information from the archives of the Diocese of Niagara, 
kindly supplied by Mr. Broadbent, has filled out my grandfather Arthur Boult- 
bee’s career, and my Boultbee connections in both Canada and England have 
disentangled relationships and solved puzzles with the help of family papers, 
Bibles, and genealogical trees. I must also add that church officials, county 
archivists, public librarians, and government records offices have been most kind 
and prompt in answering inquiries and suggesting sources. 


I feel that I must here give you a warning I found in the introduction to a 
history of the Boultbee family by Canon Thomas Boultbee who died in 1884. 
He says: 


It will be obvious that family pride can enter into the spirit of 
these pages in the most moderate degree . . . They have won no high 
distinctions; they have filled no prominent positions in Church or 
State. The record here traced is, therefore, simply one rather of 
family affectjon than family pride . . . If, then, it will be asked why 
the author should have taken the trouble to collect and to print what 
he confesses to be uninteresting, he would make this reply: It is not 
uninteresting to him. 


The earliest date I have on record for the Boultbees in Canada is July 16, 
1835 when Felix Boultbee bought 50 acres of land from Ebenezer Goodhew for 
£293:15:—, being the south half of the north half of Lot 36 (not 39 as Dr. 
Farmer says) in the 1St Concession of Ancaster Township. Lot 36 consisted of 
200 acres, and was given by the Crown to John Fox on May 17, 1802. I think 
that Felix Boultbee had arrived in Canada not more than a year or eighteen 
months before July 1835, although Dr. Farmer says he came in 1828 bringing 
his wife and seven children. Felix had only five children and all were born in 
England. Arthur, my grandfather, was the youngest; he was born on August 15, 
1833 at Exeter, Devon. 


On page 206 of his book Dr. Farmer tells us that the Boultbees came from 
Warwickshire and were: 


A well-known old family, aristocratic in its connection, but, 
in my childhood’s recollection, Liberal in its politics, as far, at least, 
as its period of residence in Ancaster is concerned... 
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The village of Boltby in the North Riding of Yorkshire is listed in the 
Domesday Book of William the Conqueror (from the formation of the name 
probably a Norse settlement) and from this Boltby the family took their name, 
and they play a part in the history of that county until about 1536 when, prob- 
ably because of peasant uprisings, they came south and took up residence 
eventually at Stourdon Grange in Leicestershire. Felix’s grandfather, Joseph 
Boultbee, was a banker who, when he retired, bought and lived at Baxterley 
Hall in Warwickshire, 14 miles north of Birmingham, near Atherstone. It would 
seem that Dr. Farmer’s surprise at the Liberal leanings of the Canadian Boultbees 
was shared by the family, for the following anecdote was told to Canon Boult- 
bee about Felix’s father: 


In reference to this William I have a recollection of his calling 
at Salford Vicarage one day at about dinnertime; I was but a bit of 
a boy. He was on horseback and did not come in, but talked to my 
father at the front door. Whenhe had gone I remember my father said 
he was the only Radical that ever bore the name of Boultbee, and he 
came from Birmingham. 


William was indentured at Birmingham, and it is the town referred to in 
the following letter from Joseph to his problem child William who was Felix’s 
father. It is dated December 14, 1792, and is written from Baxterley Hall in 
reply to one from William presumably asking for permission to marry. 


Dear Wm. 

I have read yours. I cannot get to town before Christmas, but 
if you think it necessary I will see you as soon after as I possibly can. 

I think Mr. Ainsley’s letter a very sensible one, and his objec- 
tion to your age (18), inexperience, etc very just; before these are 
removed you may see somebody you like better. You cannot prudent- 
ly think of marriage these three years or four, which is a long time 
to look forward to. And in y! time the young lady may see someone 
she likes better than yourself. You cannot, at any rate, marry till 
your indentures expire and you are settled in business. This is a 
settled preliminary on my part; when yt time is arrived (though I 
should think waiting a few years even after that would be very 
advisable) I shall have no objection to your forming any matri- 
monial connection likely to produce happiness. Before I see you, 
you will do well to consider very seriously y® extent of your attach- 
ment and the general purport of this letter. I suppose there are no 
ships to go to Quebec at this time of the year, that there will be 
ample time to consider the business before Miss Walker can send 
Mr. Ainslie and ans!. 

The Leicester Agricultural Society give premiums to servls 
who have lived a certain no of years in farming service in their own 
neighbourhood. But of yt I shud suppose you could not avail your- 
self. 

With our united respects to yourself and all friends, 

I remain 
Dr Will™ your ever affec Father 
Jos. Boultbee 


Three years after this romance, in 1795 when he was 21, William married 
Frances Anne Appleyard at St. Andrew, Holborn, and in 1796 Felix was born at 
73 Bishopsgate, London. Shortly afterwards the young family moved to Surrey 
where the next three children—Horatio, Frances Anne, and Alfred—were born, 
and they later moved to Clay Hill, Beckenham, Kent, where Rosalind and 
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Washington were born. Clay Hill is now a part of Bromley. 


Before he came to Canada Felix was an officer in the Honourable East 
India Company Civil Service. In 1823 he married Mary Nesbitt, a widow, whose 
maiden name was Samuel, in the parish church at Clifford in Herefordshire 
by the Rev. Walter Wilkins. Their five children—Mary Anne, Alfred, Frances 
Appleyard, William, and Arthur, my grandfather, arrived within the next ten 
years, and when they decided to emigrate to Canada Arthur was still a baby. 
The journey must have been terrible. My mother said she had been told that it 
took six weeks, and the sailing vessel nearly foundered in the storms. Felix’s 
wife, according to Dr. Farmer, contracted typhus on the voyage and died shortly 
eal their arrival. If she ever got to Ancaster, or where she is buried, I do not 
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With the help of ‘“‘Ancaster’s Heritage” compiled by the Ancaster Histori- 
cal Society, I have put together a brief description of the area around Ancaster 
when Felix Boultbee and his family arrived between 1833 and 1835. By then 
the population of the township was over 2000. The grist mill on Ancaster Creek 
was owned by Job Lodor; Richard Hatt’s mill was working below the falls, 
and John Aikman jr. had built the Cold Springs Grist Mill. The Post Office had 
been opened in 1823 and in 1835 James Chep was Postmaster. The Ancaster 
Union Church had become St. John’s, Anglican, with the Rev. John Miller 
as Missionary. St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church had been built in 1832. There 
was a public reading room, the gift of Henry Simmons, where journals such as 
Blackwood’s and newspapers from Niagara, York, and New York were available; 
Mr. Simmons also gave property for the public school built in 1831 near Aca- 
demy and Lodor Streets. There were private schools, such as Mrs. Palm’s Boarding 
School for Young Ladies. Dr. Oliver Tiffany was still the local physician, and 
undoubtedly very concerned because Cholera Morbus had appeared in the 
country in 1832. As for businesses, there were two woollen mills, five sawmills, 
Wiard’s foundry, Gabel’s tannery, Douglass’s brewery, three distilleries (which, 
oddly, ceased to be heard from after 1836) and eight taverns, including J. B. 
Rousseau’s or Burley’s, George Rousseau’s Union Hotel, and Newton’s Inn 
where Gourlay’s Questionnaire of 1817 was discussed. There were several general 
stores, and in addition, Byrnes’ shoe store; Goss, who made and sold his own 
hardware; Baker the clockmaker, Doody (or Dawdy) the blacksmith; Barry’s 
the harness shop; Clark the tinsmith; Dakin for men’s hats, and perhaps Mrs. 
Hutchinson was still making ladies’ hats since 1819. According to “Ancaster’s 
Heritage” barter was common in the shops in the early days of the 19th century. 
The Counter Book used in the Rousseau store from 1799 to 1804 lists, among 
other items: 


1799—James Blayney paid with a bridle and a pair of Boot legs 

1800—Harker Lyons paid his account with hog’s fat 

1801—William Shaver bought two quarts of rum and paid two bee- 
hives worth two shillings each 


Even as late as 1863 in some places money was scarce and barter was the rule. 


In reply to Robert Gourlay’s Questionnaire of 1817 most of the town- 
ships stated that “Men with cash to buy lands and to become settlers are much 
needed.” Although the government took no action, Gourlay was forced to. 
return to Scotland with the name of “troublemaker,” and the word must have 
gone out that men with money would be welcomed. Certainly the friends and 
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neighbours that the Boultbees were to find in Ancaster were men much like them- 
selves, and of Felix’s age (in his thirties) and background: men with some capital. 


Captain Henry Smith of “Staple Grove” wasffour years younger than 
Felix and had also been in the East India Service. Commander John Palmer 
Battersby of the “Grange Farm” (now the Hamilton Golf and Country Club) 
and formerly of the Royal Navy, was a year younger. Colonel Otto Ives of 
“The Hermitage” was eight years younger. Henry Simmons came with a fortune 
from the West Indies to live on the mountain brow. These men had not retired 
to live a life of peace and quiet but had left former careers to try their luck in 
Canada as gentlemen farmers. So we find that Felix did not come as a pioneer 
to the wilderness but came to buy land and settle in an active and growing 
community. The death of his wife so soon after their arrival in Canada and the ~ 
fact that his family were so young must have been the reason for the prompt 
arrival of his younger brother Washington and sister Rosalind. They came 
probably about 1835, not 1830 as Dr. Farmer says. 


In 1838 Felix died of paralysis at the age of forty-three and was buried in 
St. John’s Churchyard in Ancaster, the first burial in the Boultbee plot just 
behind the chancel. Dr. Farmer thought that Felix’s wife and sister had already 
been buried there, but there is no record of his wife’s burial and his sister 
Frances Anne died of cholera ten years after Felix. She was buried beside him 
in 1848. Rosalind returned to England after Felix’s death, and in 1841 married 
her cousin, the Rev. Richard Moore Boultbee, rector of Barnwell, Northampton- 
shire, leaving brother Washington to care for Felix’s family. 


Washington stayed on at “Thornvale,” named for its handsome blackthorn 
hedge, according to Dr. Farmer. “Thornvale” is just over three miles from 
Ancaster on the road from Chapman’s Mill (now Mineral Springs) to Copetown, 
which we know as Binkley’s side road. When the hose was completed it was 
U-shaped, and was probably built a little at a time. Mrs. Field, the present owner, 
gave me scraps from “The Albion” and “The Patriot” dating from the 1830's 
and an election proclamation of unknown date stating that the collection of 
tithes was made illegal in 1829. She had found the papers under the floor of the 
upper room when they were removing a false ceiling between the old adze-cut 
beams of the living room. The big kitchen remains with its original plaster but the 
wings have been pulled down, some of the second floor removed, new windows 
cut, a cellar dug, and the whole building surfaced with imitation brick over the 
logs and plaster. It must have been a fairly large house at one time, for besides 
Felix, his brother Washington and sister Rosalind, there were Felix’s five 
children. 


The children are worth recording:-Mary Anne; Alfred who married 
Caroline Augusta Hamilton; Frances; and William who married Marion Mulock, 
the sister of Sir William, in Madras, India. They returned to Toronto and one of 
their eleven children, Will, married the Hon. Amy Douglas, cousin of Lord 
Alfred Douglas who was mixed up with Oscar Wilde. The youngest was Arthur, 
who was seventeen when his uncle Washington Boultbee married Eliza Sophia 
Bourne at Port Stanley, Ontario, on October 14, 1850. Eliza was twenty-two 
years younger than her husband. John, the first baby, was baptized at St. 
John’s, Ancaster, in 1851, twenty-five years after the birth of Felix’s first child, 
so that Washington’s family were a generation removed from their cousins. 
Seven baptisms are listed for the children of Washington and Elizabeth as she is 
always named in the church records. 


John married Elizabeth Hampton and went to live in London, Ontario; 
Edith married John Rutherford of British Columbia; Mary Ann, or Minnie, 
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married Charles Gardiner Johnson, also of British Columbia and their daughter 
married the brother of Field-Marshall Montgomery; William Joseph died at the 
age of twelve, the contemporary and friend of Dr. Farmer; Florence Sydney 
married Albert Phipps of Toronto; Ellen Elizabeth married John D. Benwell 
and has the only marked grave in the Boultbee plot in St. John’s Churchyard, 
Ancaster, under the name of Helen Boultbee Benwell. She appears in the English 
family tree as Helen Eliza. Her daughter Nora married the lawyer Frank Morison 
of Hamilton. When I was preparing this paper, Nora’s son, Brian Morison, asked 
me if I knew that a Boultbee had been murdered in a swamp near Woodstock, 
Ontario. It was not a Boultbee, but a Benwell who was the victim in the cele- 
brated Birchall case of 1890. Frederick Cornwallis Benwell, eldest son of Co. F. 
Benwell of Cheltenham, England, was brought out to Canada in a farm pupil 
scheme by Reginald Birchall who murdered him in Blenheim Swamp. Birchall 
was hanged at Woodstock on November 14, 1890, and F. C. Benwell’s grave is 
in Princeton Cemetery. 


The last of Washington Boultbee’s children to be baptized was Walter 
Arnold Stuart, known as Jerry. Three children, Charles, Frances, and Frank, 
presumably died in infancy as there is no baptismal record and only the dates 
of their births are recorded in the English genealogy. 


Washington Boultbee was hospitable and made room in his house for 
two of my grandfather’s cousins from England, Frederick Croxall and John 
Forster (or Foster) Boultbee. They were the sons of Felix’s and Washington’s 
cousin Edward, and are remembered at “Thornvale” by Dr. Farmer. John 
attended Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Quebec, for only a few months, but 
Frederick took his B.A. in 1878 and his M.A. in 1879. He taught school for a 
while in Hamilton; married Henrietta Eleanor Molson of Montreal in 1880; 
took holy orders, and became the vicar of Hargrave, Northamptonshire, England. 
His youngest son, Arthur Elsdale Boultbee, was born in 1897 and died in 1917, 
only twenty years old, a 2nd lieutenant in the Royal Flying Corps, 25th 
Squadron, shot down by von Richthofen, the Red Baron. 


Washington Boultbee’s name appears in the Land Registry Office records 
arranging to buy and sell lands in 1850, 1852, and 1864, and William, Felix’s 
son, mortgaged to Edward Martin “‘undivided interest in the North half of Lot 
36” in Ancaster in September 1862. 


Washington died at sea in 1875 on the S.S. Republic while returning from 
a visit to England. A few years later, about 1883, Eliza, his widow, moved to the 
West and finally to British Columbia with most of the family who were still 
unattached, where she died in 1926 at the age of 98. In 1924 Dr. T. D. J. Farmer 
in his History of St. John’s Parish, Ancaster, on page 212 commented on the 
“apparent reticence” of the Boultbee family to “memorialize themselves,” and 
perhaps that is why a plaque was later placed in the nave of St. John’s Church 
to the memory of Washington Boultbee and his wife Eliza Sophia Bourne, 
although neither of them is buried there. 


After this general background of the family I can tell you a little more 
about my grandfather, the Reverend Arthur Boultbee, and my mother, Rosalind 
Katharine Alice Boultbee who married John Percival Bell. 


My grandfather was Felix Boultbee’s youngest child. According to church 
records he was educated at Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, although they have no 
record of it. Mr. Broadbent, the archivist of the Diocese of Niagara, tells me 
that the records of Bishop’s College are not complete, and that he has found 
that there were small groups of students studying under a qualified scholar at 
various places, including Chambly and Three Rivers, Quebec, who, if they 
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satisfied the examiners, were granted degrees by Bishop’s College, and he thinks 
that my grandfather may have been one of them. I asked Mr. Broadbent 
“Wouldn’t the Diocese of Quebec have a record?” and he answered ““My dear, 
they have trunks of records.” 


Dr. Farmer says that Arthur Boultbee studied law, but it was more likely 
an ordinary Arts course. The first date I can find for him is in the History of the 
Diocese of Niagara to 1850, where it states on page 42 that he was a surveyor of 
forest lands in The Queen’s Bush in Luther Township in 1856, when he was 
twenty-three years of age. Some thirty years later, just before he died, he 
presented communion vessels to the church of St. Clement’s at Colbeck, Luther 
Township, near Grand Valley, as a thankoffering for “a merciful deliverance 
from death experienced by the donor when lost in the woods of Luther in the 
winter of 1856.” : 


My husband and I drove up to Colbeck in 1969. The forests are long gone, 
replaced by fields of grain and pastures, and the church is boarded up and falling 
into ruin. | do not know what has become of the communion vessels. My grand- 
father must have been thoroughly frightened by that terrifying experience in the 
woods, but he continued his work as surveyor for some time before he decided 
to enter the church. About 1854 he married Maria Turner, the sister of Charles 
and Frank Turner of “Bracondale,” near Toronto, who were, according to 
Dr. Farmer (never one to let down a friend) “members of the illustrious English 
family of that name.” There are five Turners in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, but none that I could identify with the Boultbees. My mother’s 
family tree tells me that Maria Turner’s mother, Maria Patrick, married Lloyd 
Richardson of Norwich who took the name of Robert John Turner and died in 
Toronto in 1843, so grandmother Boultbee’s father was not a Turner, although 
his mother may have been. Why he changed his name I do not know, but it was 
usually done to claim a legacy. When he died he left fourteen little Turners in 
Toronto. Maria must have been very young at the time as it was twenty-one 
years later that she married Arthur Boultbee. She had an aunt Mary Patrick, who 
married James Kincaid Buchanan of Edinburgh, at Brantford, and the Buchanans 
became great friends of the Turners and Boultbees. I have a memorial bracelet 
of Margaret Loch Buchanan who died in 1842 at the age of 71, inherited from 
srandmother, and I well remember the Buchanan tartan shawl that my mother 
used for her afternoon naps. I remember too, visiting great-uncle Charles Turner 
at “Bracondale,” the house named after the hamlet south of the old city walls 
of Norwich, England. It is still there in Toronto, four blocks west of Bathurst 
Street off Davenport Road. 


Great-uncle Charles was terrifying—an old, old man living in a gloomy 
house with three collie dogs and an English bulldog named Derby, and a crone of 
a housekeeper called Theresa. His brother, great-uncle Frank, had been in South 
America as an engineer and had brought back a turquoise matrix tie pin which 
mother had made into a ring as a present for me when I graduated from Oxford. 


In 1870, six years after his marriage to Maria Turner, my grandfather, 
Arthur Boultbee, was ordained a deacon in the Church of England in Canada 
and went as the first resident priest to Harriston, then called Minto, forty-five 
miles north of Guelph and not far from the dreaded woods of Luther. At Grand 
Valley, about thirty miles away toward the source of the Grand River, one old 
lady summed up the various Protestant denominations this way: 


When there were no roads and the preachers had to travel on 
horseback, the Methodists came in; when our men thought they 
had to have starched shirts for meetin’ the Baptists came in; after 
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the roads were built the Presbyterians appeared; and when we got 
the sidewalks the Church of England arrived. 


I doubt if there were sidewalks at Harriston because there was not even a 
church, and my grandfather had to see to the building of the present St. George’s. 
It was completed just before Christmas Day 1870 and this year will celebrate 
its 100th anniversary. In 1871 my grandfather was priested by the Bishop of 
Toronto, and remained in Harriston until 1875. My mother, his sixth child of 
nine all told, was born there in 1872, and since one of her names was Rosalind, 
her father must have remembered with affection the aunt who came out from 
England to help the young family when his mother died. 


From Harriston my grandfather was sent in 1875 to Georgetown as one of 
the first group of clergy in the new Diocese of Niagara. There in 1878 he saw 
to the building of the present stone church of St. George’s which replaced the 
frame one built in 1852. 


In 1879 Arthur Boultbee’s eldest child, Mabel, died at the age of fourteen, 
and he placed a small glass window to her memory in the new church. From 
1880 to 1882 he was on sick leave, and it was in this period that a rather sad 
letter must have been written by him from England to his “Dear Trottie,”” my 
grandmother Maria’s pet name, at ‘“Thornvale,” lamenting that he had no money 
to send her but hoping to raise some soon and to return to Canada. 


From 1882 to 1889 my grandfather was the rector of the Church of St. 
John the Divine at Cayuga. This was a white frame building facing south on the 
same site as the present charming stone building erected in 1890 by the Rever- 
end John Francis, successor to my grandfather. The rectory was between the 
church and the jail on the hill overlooking the Grand River. The land around the 
jail and the County Registry Office is now a park. In the vestry of this church 
there is now a photograph of my grandfather with B.A. after his name, the first 
time the degree is mentioned. He seems an old, thin man with a bushy white 
beard, although he was only fifty-seven when he died. 


In October 1889 my grandfather was moved to Grace Anglican Church 
in Waterdown, where, according to Crockford’s Clerical Directory, his net annual 
income was £120: and house. There, less than a year later, he died on August 5S, 
1890. Two windows in the Georgetown church and one stone cross at Water- 
down commemorate members of Arthur Boultbee’s family. The first window was 
to Mabel, the eldest child; the second window was put in by my grandmother 
Boultbee when her youngest child, Oswald Hoste Boultbee, died in 1909 at the 
age of twenty-nine in a sailing accident, the year before her own death at my 
mother’s home in Hamilton in 1910. The cross at Waterdown has the names of 
the Reverend Arthur Boultbee and his wife Maria Turner, Mabel, and his eldest 
son, Harold Field Boultbee, inscribed around the base. There are also headstones 
in the plot to other members of the Boultbee family, including my mother’s 
brother, Ernest King Boultbee, who died in 1942. 


On the death of my grandfather my grandmother took her family of eight 
remaining children from Waterdown to Berlin (now Kitchener) to live, probably 
because her son Harold was in the bank there. Ernest at first taught school, but 
later he and Arthur Patrick also became bankers. My mother, who was eighteen 
at the time, helped her mother to keep the family solvent by dress-making. She 
was excellent at all kinds of needlework all her life and was a perfectionist who 
used to reduce her three daughters to tears, making us rip out and re-sew any 
work that did not come up to her standards. 


In 1899 my father and mother were married. John Percival Bell, my 
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father, was manager of the Bank of Hamilton at Georgetown, and it is’ not 
surprising that with three brothers in banking, my mother should choose a 
banker. I have her wedding book and will give you a few extracts from it so you 
can see what a wedding was like in 1899. 


The refreshments at the reception, supplied by Webb and Co. of Toronto, 
included jellied fowl, tongue, vegetable salad, wine jellies, Charlotte Russe, ice 
cream, claret cup, coffee, cakes, macaroons, bonbons, etc. The guest list 
included well-known Hamilton and Ancaster names, although the guests were 
few as father’s uncle, John Park, had died only two weeks before. The wedding 
presents were of their period: a hand-painted cup and saucer from Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Boultbee jr.; Battenberg lace centre-piece from Marion Boultbee, daughter 
of William Boultbee and Marion Mulock; a silver fern pot from Leila Mackenzie; 
scarf and pin from Emma Buchanan; bronze bric-a-brac from Ernest K. Boultbee, 
brother of the bride; tatted handkerchief from Mrs. R. G. Turner; the marriage 
register, i.e. the white satin-covered book that contains all this information, from 
Miss A. P. Young; a set of Browning’s works in twelve volumes from T. R. 
Earngey, a present for my father, obviously; a field spaniel pup from Dr. Roe; a 
sofa cushion from the Misses Dice, and muslin curtains from Mrs. Hoffman. 
There were also many gifts of china, silver, and furniture, including a carved 
corner-cupboard from the bride’s cousins Alfred Ernest and Horatio Boultbee, 
the architect sons of Alfred Boultbee and Caroline Augusta Hamilton, which is 
in my dining-room now. But among the wedding presents the most touching of 
all, I think, is the entry from “Mrs. Arthur Boultbee—A Clock and Preserves and 
a Daughter.” 


The wedding trip is also described in this book. One of the presents had 
been a railway pass from Niagara Falls to New York City, so they went to 
Niagara on their honeymoon, stopping for dinner in the Hamilton station and 
spending twelve days in New York. The list of shows they saw sounds like a 
history of the theatre; Mrs. Fiske in “Becky Sharp;” “The Tyranny of Tears” 
with John Drew; “Lord and Lady Algy” with William Faversham, “The Whirli- 
gig” with Lillian Russell; and Weber and Fields in vaudeville. 


Of mother’s eight brothers and sisters, Effie married Harmon Vedder, a 
New York doctor. Effie’s three sons had all died by the end of World War I, and 
Aunt Effie and Uncle Harmon moved to France, where her heart was. She spent 
the remaining fifteen years or so of her life helping American Gold Star Mothers 
to find their sons’ graves in France. Mother’s brother Ernest married Meta 
Hallam and lived in Toronto. Their daughter and son were the only Boultbee 
first cousins we had; Margaret married Bertram Tate and lives in Dorval, Quebec, 
and Arthur Hallam Boultbee married Elizabeth Tait and lives in Greenwich, 
Connecticut with two daughters and a son. Another of mother’s brothers, 
Arthur Patrick, married twice. His first wife was Winifred — — — — who died in 
1911 and is buried in Waterdown; his second wife, Ruth Watson of Ancaster, a 
guest at my parents’ wedding, was very good to me when I was at school in 
Toronto. They had no children. Francis Theodore died in 1910 aged twenty-four; 
Percy died at twenty-eight when he dived into an empty swimming pool; 
Oswald was drowned, 


Rosalind Katharine Alice Boultbee and John Percival Bell had two sons 
and three daughters, of whom I am the youngest. But we are Bells, not Boult- 
‘bees; and so concludes this story of the Boultbees of “Thornvale.” 
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JOHN HERBERT CADDY 1801 - 1883 
by Lillian M. Shaw 
THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 17, 1975) 


This is the story of John Herbert Caddy of the Royal Artillery, drawn 
from material supplied by his great-grand-daughter, Mrs. E. G. Pullen of Oakville, 
and from the book “Palenque—The Walker-Caddy Expedition to the Ancient 
Maya City, 1839-1840. Collected and edited by David M. Pendergast.” Dr. 
Pendergast is engaged in doing archaeological research for the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto. According to Dr. Peter Swan of the Museum the Maya civili- 
zation flourished from 200-900 A.D. 


In 1923 a member of the archaeological staff of the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian in New York City through Miss Alice Caddy, a grand-daughter, ob- 
tained Caddy’s report of his tour of duty in the West Indies. He had the plates 
and text photographed, and returned them to Miss Caddy. While in the posses- 
sion of Miss Georgiana Caddy, Alice Caddy’s sister, they were destroyed in a 
warehouse fire in Ottawa in 1942, together with other Caddy paintings, letters, 
and mementoes. It is from these photographic copies that Dr. Pendergast’s book 
iS written. 


John Herbert Caddy first saw the light of day in Quebec City, Canada. The 
baptismal record reads: 


John Herbert, son of John Caddy, Esq., Captain in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery and his wife Hannah, was born June 28th and 
baptized July the 12th in the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and One 


and is signed by Salter Jehoshaphat Mountain, deputy chaplain to the garrison of 
Quebec. His father, Captain and later, Colonel John Caddy, had come to Canada 
from Kent, England, about 1796, and in 1798 at the age of twenty-four he 
married Hannah Goddard, a Quebec brewer’s daughter eight years his junior. 
John Herbert was their third child and first son. 


In 1808 Colonel John Caddy was transferred to Fort Malden at Amherst- 

burgh, Canada West, and here John Herbert received his early education. In 
1816 at the age of fifteen he entered Woolwich Academy in England as a 
gentleman cadet in the Royal Artillery, and trained as an engineer. An artist of 
considerable talent, he ranked far above the average “recording” artists trained 
to draw military installations and scenes of potential strategic interest. His 
ability in the use of watercolours extended to scenery, structures, and even to 
detailed paintings of flowers, but was weak in the human figure, a limitation 
never overcome. This probably made him all the better as a landscape painter. 
One other trait marked his early years: he was never able to dash off a quick bit 
of work, whether written or painted, and be satisfied with it, a characteristic at 
once a problem and an asset. It meant that many projects were not finished, but 
several copies existed so that one copy at least had a chance of surviving. 


While in England Caddy spent much of his time with his father’s friend 
Richard Hamilton, a colonel in the Royal Artillery. Col. Hamilton had served 
in the West Indies, and this may have influenced young Caddy to choose tours 
of duty there. Col. Hamilton had a daughter Georgiana, three years Caddy’s 
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junior, and in 1828 they were married in St. Clement Danes, London, England. 


Caddy was commissioned as second lieutenant, Royal Artillery in 1825, 
and two years later was promoted to first lieutenant. In 1828 he began the first 
of his tours of duty in the West Indies, and following the usual pattern of an 
army officer’s wife, Georgiana was left behind in England with her widowed 
mother. In 1831-32 Caddy spent two years in England with his family, living 
with them at his mother-in-law’s house. In the same year he was posted to St. 
Lucia Island, West Indies, and fragments of his diary of this period remain. 
Finding his quarters rather soggy, he undertook the routine of travelling around 
the island and joining in social engagements with the upper element of the 
local society in frequent hunting parties. With him, however, shooting birds was 
not all sport. To pay off debts to tradesmen and agents in England he shot and 
stuffed birds and shipped them to his mother-in-law, who sold them for about 
three shillings each. Interspersed with his other activities, Caddy spent much 
time in drawing and painting, and from correspondence with his mother-in-law 
it seems that he used his talent to further reduce his English debts. 


On December 25, 1833 his diary reads: 


_. . Dined at mess—had dinner and pudding—not eatable— 
Merry Christmas. 


He had an attack of fever on December 30 and 31, 1833, but on the following 
day he records: 


Shepherd and I went out shooting pigeons—killed none—a 
black .day—capital dinner—8 sat down—got down 8 bottles of 
Champagne at dinner and 8 Madeira—pretty well for a small tea 
party—everyone exceedingly intoxicated—steered the boat home 
with a flowing sail—8 miles by sea—Grant so drunk fell from his 
Norse:-7. 


In 1834 Caddy was transferred to St. Vincent and stationed at Fort 
Charlotte, where he was joined by his wife and daughter Anna. In 1835 a son 
was born who lived only a short time, and in the following year a second son 
arrived—John St. Vincent. Caddy remained at St. Vincent with his family until 
1837 when they all returned to Woolwich to the deathbed of Georgiana’s 
mother. 


As early as 8131 Caddy had begun to sketch and paint West Indian 
scenes. He provided the printer who demurred about reproducing his work with 
two hundred and ten names of interested parties, but the success of this venture 
is not recorded. 


After over a year in England Caddy was posted to a small artillery garrison 
in British Honduras where he was appointed Harbour Master to “The Settle- 
ment,” a piece of land which was to Central America what Hong Kong later 
became to Asia. To it came ships laden with the finery of the world—Paris 
fashions, gentlemen’s furnishings, pianos, furniture from England, fine foods, 
wine and whiskey. The Superintendent, MacDonald, soon realized that he had 
with him an accomplished artist, but only two of Caddy’s Honduras pictures 
have survived. 


In October 1839 two travellers arrived at Belize: John Lloyd Stephens and 
Frederick Catherwood. Their intention was to make a scientific examination of 
the Maya cities of Central America. Stephens -was: ichargé-d’affaires for the 
United States in Guatemala, and Catherwood was an English architect with 
experience in depicting ancient structures. Their arrival gave the superintendent, 
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MacDonald, an idea. He wrote to the Colonial Secretary in London, Lord John 
Russell, saying that he had authorized a small expedition to proceed up the 
Belize River to Polenki: 


I have entrusted the guidance and direction of this expedition 
to Mr. Patrick Walker, whose name I have frequently to bring most 
favourably before the Secretary of State and in whose experience 
and perseverance I have every confidence. The pencil of Lieut. Caddy 
will illustrate the journey and I am fully assured that the views taken 
by him will convey to Your Lordship’s mind a perfect idea of the 
appearance of Polenki. 


_ MacDonald knew that he was indeed overstepping his authority in 
omitting to get permission for the expedition, but he hoped that the excellence 
of the finished result would absolve him from blame. 


The four travellers talked openly with each other about their plans. As 
the Americans were making another call en route, Walker and Caddy expected 
to reach the Maya country first, although to accomplish this necessitated their 
starting at once in the rainy season. Quoting Dr. Pendergast: 


Two men less alike than Caddy and Walker can scarcely be 
imagined; the one inclined to frivolity, interested in people and 
things around him; the other, efficient, hard-driving and not given to 
diversions. Neither were archaeologists in any sense of the word. 


and from Caddy’s diary: 


On the morning of the 13th Nov our party assembled on the 
Wharf in front of Government House. It consisted, besides Mr. 
Walker and I, of one N.C. Officer and 14 men of the 2d India 
Regiment, 1 man of the Royal Artillery, my servant, Mr. Nod 
interpreter, and nine hired Pitpan men. The vehicle in which we 
travelled, called a Pitpan, was one of the largest of that description 
of boat—about 40 feet in length and nearly 5 feet in extreme breadth, 
cut from one tree .. . At about six ft distance from the stern an 
awning eight feet long fixed upon neat stanchions was erected .. . 
We had Mr. Nod and my servant under one end, our canteen and 
portable kitchen in the centre, and ourselves on the seat next the 
stern, with our carpet bags and portmanteaux stowed away in the 
stern sheets. Eight paddlers in front of the awning, one besides the 
steersman at the stern and thus propelled we passed rapidly through 
the water ... A short distance from the wharf a forgotten parcel 
of gifts for the natives was retrieved, and at last we were off. 


The various stopping places along the route—the Haulover, Ripley Bank, 
mahogany cutters’ sites, Burrell’s Bank, etc are given a lively description by 
Caddy. The flies were dreadfully annoying; the mosquitoes insufferable. 


150 miles up the river we sent back our pitpans and a letter 
to Col. MacDonald of our safe arrival this far. From here we travel- 
led on horseback for 10 successive days over hills and valleys, much 
of the time over very difficult terrain. 

At Burrell’s Bank, a celebrated spot for snipe shooting, I 
anticipated a couple of hours of good sport, but never was a person 
so grievously disappointed, not from the scarcity of game for there 
was an abundance of teal, snipe, and plover, but I unfortunately 
entrusted my gun to my servant at Belize to clean after having used 
it for a day. Clean and dry, I loaded both barrels and sallied forth, 
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vowing vengeance on the feathered race. I had not proceeded 50 
yards from the house when up got one snipe after another—snap— 
snap—both barrels missed fire. After taking some lunch and again 
consigning my servant to the hottest place I could wish him (which 
could hardly be hotter than the spot we were now quitting) I lit a 
genuine Havana as the only means of soothing my ruffled spirit. 
About half-past four we put in at Baker’s Bank where we hung our 
hammocks for the night. 


Caddy then describes the life of a mahogany cutter; the financing, the site, 
the truck path, and the felling of trees shaking the forest. 


We arrived at San Domingo de Palenque about 3 o’clock and 
went directly to the Alcadi. The ruins which we sought were 9 miles 
from here, the last part steep and difficult for the equestrian. 


Dr. Pendergast says: 


To read John Caddy’s diary of the Palenque expedition is to 
see this land and the people as well as the ruins, through the eyes of 
an artist and a romantic. 


Upon their return to Honduras Caddy completed his account of the 
trip in short order, and in about one month Superintendent MacDonald was 
able to send the story of their trip to the Colonial Secretary, Lord John 
Russell. The Treasurer, whose consent had not been sought beforehand, would 
not pay the expenses incurred. 


In February 1841 Caddy returned to his home in Woolwich. Posted to 
Malta later that year, he exchanged Malta for London, Canada West, where the 
family were together and comfortably settled for the first time since their 
marriage. Serving as an engineer with the Royal Artillery battery, Caddy found 
time once again to pursue his painting, and began to record the life and look of 
mid-Nineteenth Century Canada. 


When another posting to the West Indies arrived, Caddy decided against it, 
his thoughts of retiring from the army crystallizing. He had been contemplating 
this step since 1834, by which time his parents had settled in Canada, and on 
May 28, 1841 Second-Captain John H. Caddy retired from the Royal Artillery 
on half-pay. 


Probably because of his military training, Caddy became the first city 
engineer of London, Ontario, before it was incorporated as a city. There is no 
official record of his position, but it is claimed that his engineering knowledge 
was employed in laying out plans for the city. It is known that Caddy owned a 
great deal of land in the London area, including two complete blocks acquired 
in 1844. 


In a relatively short time John H. Caddy made the transition 
from impecunious army officer to landed gentleman and respected 
member of a growing community. 


The last son of the Caddy family was born in 1849 and the Caddys seemed 
permanently rooted at last. But John’s eyes turned elsewhere. In 1851, having 
disposed of his holdings in London, he transported his family to Hamilton, 
Canada West, the last of their many homes. Here, for a time, he held a position 
in the engineering department of the Great Western Railway, for which his 
Royal Artillery training probably qualified him. 


After a brief period with the railway, Caddy changed occupations, and for 
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the first time succeeded in turning his artistic ability to profit. As a teacher of 
art at the Wesleyan Female College he instructed the young of Hamilton and 
surrounding areas in the fine points of watercolour painting, with an occasional 
bit of oils thrown in, although oil was never his favourite medium. At the same 
time, he began to paint in earnest, recording many scenes of the local country- 
side, and these pictures are now prized for their historical accuracy. He also 
did scenes of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, castles on the Rhine, and re-painted a 
number of his West Indian works. As time goes on, his pictures become more 
valuable. 


John Herbert Caddy died at home, 22 Main Street West, Hamilton, 
Ontario, in 1883, towards the end of his eighty-second year. He is buried in 
Hamilton cemetery, Burlington Heights, in the Christ’s Church Cathedral section. 


His wife Georgiana lived to the age of ninety-three, and is buried beside her 
husband. 


Their two oldest daughters, Miss Minnie and Miss Georgie, had a private 
school at 22 Main Street West in Hamilton. Children attending about the year 
1888 were Elizabeth Ann Brown, May Mackelcan, Eva and Constance Lucas, 
Sophie Ridley, Katie Kennedy, Frank and Pearly Young from Burlington, and 
Maude Shaw. 


The second schoolroom, which was the smaller of the two 
rooms upstairs, in which I was when eight or nine, never was very 
tidy. On one occasion when something was out of place, May 
Mackelcan said “If anyone asks me where I go to school, Ill say 
‘To Miss Higgeldy-Piggeldy’s,’ ”’ 


referring to Miss Georgie Caddy. 


Another Caddy daughter, Mary Louisa Jane, married Maitland Young, a 
navy man. The Youngs called Miss Caddy Aunt Minnie. Ralph Young, son of 
Maitland and Mary Louisa Jane, married Edith Snyder, daughter of Judge Colin 
Snyder, and there are many Young descendants. Anna Joanne Caddy married 
Alexander Henry Askin. 


The Spectator 
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THE MCQUESTENS AND THEIR LETTERS 
by Mary Harrington Farmer 
THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 15, 1976) 


One morning in the spring of 1971 I was taken down to the offices of the 
Parks Board in Gage Park. There I was shown three large carton boxes full of 
family papers found at “Whitehern,” the McQuesten house, 41 Jackson Street 
West, in 1968 when the property was deeded to the Board of Parks Management 
of the Corporation of the City of Hamilton by the McQuesten family. The boxes 
were taken back to Whitehern where I worked for nearly two years, deciphering 
the old-fashioned handwriting of the 19th century and collating and arranging 
over 8000 handwritten pages. The resulting calendar, which is the basis of this 
talk, is an index of the correspondence and documents of three related families— 
McQuesten, Lerned, and Baker. 


The earliest dated letter is of June 10, 1819. The entry in the calendar is 
as follows:— 


June 10, 1819. West Cambridge, Massachusetts. Mary Lerned 
to her sister Margaret, Hopkinton, New Hampshire. Some shopping 
items and on the care of her garden. 


The last unit in the calendar, no. 13, includes bank and company reports 
from Mr. Baker’s estate, with names of shareholders, and directors’ reports of 
the Bank of Hamilton from 1875 to 1884 irregularly; Bank of Montreal 1873- 
1883 irregularly, and of one or two other firms. There are vouchers for house- 
hold purchases from 1841 to 1953: in 1880 there was an invitation to the Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher’s sister’s wedding to Dr. Irving, and a list of early MacNab Street 
Presbyterian Church pewholders as remembered by the Rev. Calvin McQuesten. 
Another interesting item is one of two references to old Dr. McQuesten’s second 
wife on page 1166. This is the second annual report of the Hamilton Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, 1848. This society, in existence for well over one hundred 
years, is now known as “Idlewylde,” the Aged Women’s Home. 


Old Dr. McQuesten, 1801-1885, came to Hamilton in 1839 from Sand- 
bornton Bridge, New Hampshire, where he had practised medicine, and joined 
forces with his cousin, John Fisher, in a flourishing foundry business at James 
and Merrick Streets. In the fall of the same year his wife, Margarette Barker 
Lerned and baby son joined him in Hamilton, and in 1852 he bought from the 
estate of R. O. Duggan the property in Maiden Lane (Jackson Street West) now 
known as “Whitehern.” He died at ““Whitehern” in 1885. 


The foundry business in Hamilton had prospered, and Dr. McQuesten does 
not seem to have practised medicine at all after coming to the city. A good 
Presbyterian, he was a ruling elder and active in the establishment of several 
Presbyterian churches in Dundas and Hamilton, including MacNab Street 
Presbyterian Church. 


Dr. McQuesten married three times. His first wife, Margarette Barker 
Lerned of Hopkinton, New Hampshire, was the mother of his elder son, Calvin 
Brooks McQuesten. The letters of her family make rather sad reading, especially 
those of her sister, Mrs. Louise McAllaster, whose husband, Major Hugh 
McAllaster, seems to have been totally unable to provide for his family, and in 
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the style of Wilkins Micawber he moved about from one place to another look- 
ing for something to “turn up.” Their entries in the calendar include the follow- 
ing items:— 


July 15, 1835. Hugh McAllaster to his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Calvin McQuesten, on his future prospects and land speculation. 

Mrs. Louisa McAllaster to her sister Margarette on the same 
subjects from her point of view. 


April, 1836. Catharine C. P. Lerned to her sister Margarette. 
Describes a visit to the state prison, and a thimble made from the 
U.S.S. Constitution; on the actress Mrs. Willard; Mr. Haliberton; the 
oe Mr. and Mrs. Woods, and Graham’s sermon about bread and 

ers: 


Dr. McQuesten’s second wife was Esther Ruth E. Baldwin. She was the 
mother of his younger son Isaac Baldwin McQuesten. She died in 1851 at the 
age of 35. The third wife was Elizabeth Fuller of Boston, who was responsible 
for many of the furnishings at Whitehern, including the grand piano and the 
monogrammed dinner set. As she grew older she made life rather uncomfortable 
for the old doctor and his sons, and Isaac’s wife usually refers to her as “O.L.” 


Calvin Brooks McQuesten, son of Margarette Barker Lerned, was also a 
doctor, and a bachelor all his life. He practised medicine in New York and spent 
his last years in Hamilton where he died in 1912. In his unit is found the one 
letter in the whole collection that is of more than usual interest; it is from 
Horace Greeley, from the office of the New York Tribune, and is about his 
book “The American Conflict.” In his own handwriting, it was quite a thrill 
to find a letter from such a famous American. 


Isaac Baldwin McQuesten, 1847-1888, the son of Esther Ruth E. Baldwin, 
was educated at Dr. Tassie’s famous school in Galt, at Upper Canada College, 
and at the University of Toronto. In 1873 he became a partner in the legal firm 
of Proudfoot and Jones in Hamilton. On June 18, 1873 he married Mary-Jane 
Baker of Toronto, only child of Commander the Reverend Thomas Baker, R.N. 
and his second wife Mary-Jane McIlwaine. After the death of the old doctor in 
1885, Isaac and his wife and children moved into Whitehern. Isaac died there in 
March 1888, but his family occupied the house and property for over eighty 
years longer. 


From 1878 to 1885 Isaac and William Dunn of New York carried on quite 
a correspondence about patents for Dunn’s car couplings, a saw sett, a band saw, 
and other mechanical inventions. Dunn writes long and impatient letters to: 
Isaac, while Isaac replies with polite exasperation. 


This brings us up to Part 7 of the calendar. Part 7 includes the papers of 
Mrs. Isaac’s father, Commander the Reverend Thomas Baker, R.N., 1796-1887, 
one of the most noble characters portrayed in this collection; an upright and 
efficient officer and Christian gentleman. His papers deal mainly with his family 
by his first wife and their various problems and the charming letters written to 
him by his sister, Mrs. Sarah Pike, from London, England. 


Each of Mrs. Pike’s letters is a model of good composition and literary 
excellence. She describes vividly and clearly her visits to their old haunts in 
Portsmouth, to Chelsea Hospital, and to Madame Tussaud’s, bringing before 
the reader scenes of London’s offices and streets of 1879 with delightful and 
unaffected charm. In the same artless manner she tells of her failing health, and 
never forgets to include words of thankful appreciation to her beloved brother 
for financial help, and a pudding. 
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Mr. Baker was a collector of books and steel engravings, many of which 
- are on the walls of Whitehern today. 


The three generations of McQuestens and Bakers do not appear to have 
ever discarded anything. Vast quantities of books, pictures, china, silverware, 
glassware, clothing, the three boxes of papers, and some children’s toys were 
found in the house by the Parks Board, all of which have been carefully pre- 
served. si: | 


After Mr. Baker’s papers comes the largest unit of all in the calendar—the 
correspondence of the McQuesten family from the time of the marriage of 
Isaac Baldwin and Mary-Jane McQuesten in 1873 until the death of Mary-Jane 
in 1934. Mrs. McQuesten’s letters alone occupy nearly sixty calendar pages. 
They do not soar to any climax nor do they reveal any startling news, but give 
in great detail the events of family life and noteworthy items of local and 
public events, such as the Kinrade murder, Peter Toronto Buchanan’s funeral, 
J. A. D. McCurdy’s flight at the Aviation Meet, some local gossip about the 
Gates, Bell, and Mullin families and Mrs. Charteris Thomson, and above all, 
Presbyterian affairs at home and abroad. To Mrs. McQuesten Presbyterian 
missions were of the essence, and her missionary addresses are models of good 
workmanship and thorough research. 


Mrs. McQuesten’s letters were numerous. Most were written to her elder 
son Calvin during his absences from home. They pent an insight into her 
character and interests in the early part of the 20 h century. Following is an 
example of her inimitable style: 


We had a most remarkable serrtion from a young Englishman 
with a broad dialect, though he did not drop his H’s. Sometimes he 
did not know at all what he was talking about. He used some flowery 
and original language, and it was a marvel to me how he talked so 
long and so voluminously about nothing. 

.. . His prayers’ were equally remarkable .. . 1 am almost wild 
with preachers. 


As may be deduced from the following, Mrs. McQuesten was a strong tee- 
totaller: 


Mrs. Mullin says when she sees these brilliant saloon windows 
she could just go up and write ““H-E-L-L” upon them. 


And after the Hamilton Club had occupied Whitehern for several months in 1907 
Mrs, McQuesten reports: | 


The ledges of the bookcaganskare to be scraped; they are 
badly stained by the wine gtasses | these wretches. 


The following items are taken directly from the calendar, and show the: 
scope of thewriter’s interests: | 


April 25, 1904 . . . Missionary Society news; Tom and the Rhodes 
scholarship; a fire at. Brown Brothers in Toronto; Mr. McAlpine’s 
preaching; her opinion of Joseph Smith the Mormon, and a fire 
at the Gartshore’s house. 


July 10, 1906 . . . Church affairs; the Birelys; a drive up to Barton 
Lodge to see the Colquhouns; William Hendrie’s estate; Heurner 
Mullin’s engagement; and Tom and the railways. 


January 20, 1908 . . . Getting settled at Whitehern [after the 
Hamilton Club had moved out]; refinishing the sideboard; Alick 
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Gourlay; her miniature; the baize door; dining room carpet, and 
Ruby’s health. 


June 19, 1908 . . . Tom started to the office this morning [with 
Mr. James Chisholm. ] 


July 27, 1914... On hearing Lloyd George’s, Asquith’s, and Chur- 
chill’s voices on a victrola. 


May 13, 1915 ... An uproar at a meeting of the Wentworth 
Historical Society executive. 


February 11, 1916... Annoyance with Mrs. McPhail about missions 
and the war. [Mrs. McPhail said that winning the war was more 
important than missions; Mrs. McQuesten said that missions were far 
more important than winning the war;] the Women’s Missionary 
Society; enlistments in Hamilton and at Knox College; and Colonel 
John McCrae. 


June 25, 1928 ... Tom’s radio speech; Mrs. C. E. Bull’s garden 
party; the new car; the garden and repair of a back gate; Tom and 
Hilda learning to drive; and Emily Colquhoun McCarthy. 


Mrs. McQuesten gave an address to the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada on: 


The Senegambians. 


In the region bounded by the vast Sahara; the great River 
Niger and the Atlantic, dwell many distinct tribes. Here in Sene- 
gambia, which lies between the Senegal and Gambia, are the Wolofs 
and Mandingoes, the finest peoples of the Negro race who seem to 
have been a very poetic people of whom Mungo Park, the great 
early traveller, tells so many tales. Among them roam the Foulahs, 
meek and peacable. Along the Niger live the . . . Yorubas, a powerful 
warlike tribe. The Yoruban capital being described as 15 miles round 
and width of 7 miles. its monarch boasted that his wives linked 
hand-in-hand, would stretch across his kingdom. But most renowned 
of all the West African peoples are the Ashantis, not only in War and 
commerce, but also in agriculture and art. | 

. . . In 1873 they surrendered to Sir Garnet Wolseley. The 
capital, Kumasi, has become a byword for cruelty. 

There is also Dahomey with its army of 8000 Amazons, 600 
of whom are counted as wives of the king . . . Fearful tales are told 
of these cannibals. In a palace guarded by Amazons the walls of the 
king’s bedchamber were ornamented with human jaw-bones, and 
the path approaching was paved with skulls. Fortunately the French 
put an end to this kingdom in 1893. 

Nearby were the bloodthirsty Benins, treacherous and cruel 
beyond all description; all dealt in the most frightful practices, 
offering human sacrifices until the British put a stop to it. All 
along the coast the British government and the missionaries have 
waged incessant war against these fearful people. 

. .. Bishop Tugwell once asked a Lagos chief “What makes the 
hearts of your people so hard and their houses so shabby?” 

Pulling aside some bushes, the chief asked him to look 
beneath. There lay thousands of empty gin bottles. 


Mrs. McQuesten was educated at the Newmarket County Grammar School. 
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A picture at Whitehern of the class of 1865 includes her. It was probably at this 
school that she was so well grounded in public speaking that she could be critical 
of preachers and preaching. At her funeral in 1934 the Rev. Beverley Ketchen 
of MacNab Street Presbyterian Church said of Mrs. McQuesten 


_ . she had a real and puritanical sense of right and wrong. . . an 
uncompromising conscience . . . inflexible integrity; kindliness and 
graciousness. 


This “strange, eventful history” of the McQuesten family will be ended 
with a short sketch of each of the members of the third generation who lived at 
Whitehern from about 1886 to 1968, a span of 82 years. 


Isaac Baldwin and Mary-Jane McQuesten had seven children altogether, 
not one of whom ever married. Miss Ruby and Miss Hilda had offers, certainly, 
but their mother seems to have been of the opinion that no man was good 
enough, or equal to, her daughters, and nothing came of the offers. 


The eldest child of Isaac Baldwin and Mary-Jane McQuesten was Mary 
Baldwin McQuesten, 1874-1964, called “Tiny” in childhood. Miss Mary spent 
most of her life at home; her interests were the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Leper Mission, and in visiting the sick 
at St. Peter’s Infirmary and other hospitals. 


Many in this audience will remember the Reverend Calvin McQuesten, 
1876-194@, in his old age. In youth he was on the staff of the Montreal Herald 
before going to Knox College in Toronto to prepare for the Presbyterian ministry. 
During the summers he did missionary work and took up homesteading in 
Saskatchewan. He returned to Whitehern in 1916 or 1917, and except for 
various summer trips and a European jaunt in 1931 he was at Whitehern for the 
rest of his life. A lover of the wilderness; a good Greek scholar; genial, clever, 
tolerant and humourous, the Rev. Calvin was to some extent overshadowed by 
his younger brother the Honourable Thomas. He made an important contribu- 
tion to Hamilton as the much beloved chaplain of the Mountain Sanatorium 
from about 1930 to 1950. 


Hilda Belle. 1877-1967, the second McQuesten daughter, was a completely 
charming and lovable woman on whom her family depended for comfort and 
strength throughout her whole life. Miss Hilda was her brother, the Honourable 
Tom’s, gracious hostess at many provincial social affairs, and after Tom bought 
the family’s first car—a Model T Ford—in 1928, Miss Hilda was the proficient 
driver for many years. 


Ruby Baker, 1879-1911, inherited much of her mother’s charm and attrac- 
tiveness without the dominant management trait. From 1896 to the winter of 
1908, she taught at the Ottawa Ladies’ College. While there, her health deterior- 
ated, and she died at Gravenhurst. There are no references to her death in these 
papers. Many of the watercolours on the walls of Whitehern were painted by 
Miss Ruby. 


Muriel Fletcher was named after the Reverend and Mrs. Donald Fletcher 
of MacNab Street Presbyterian Church.-She died in 1882 at the age of one year 
and ten months. 


Thomas Baker McQuesten, 1882-1948. The representation in these papers 
of the most prominant member of the McQuesten family is very disappointing. 
There is nothing at all to show of his term as alderman of the City of Hamilton 
from 1913 to 1920; of his achievements on the Board of Park Management of 
the City of Hamilton from 1920 until his death in 1948; nor as a member of the 
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Legislative Assembly of Ontario in the Hepburn administration from 1934 to 
1943, and as Minister of Highways; documents which we are told are now in the 
Ontario Archives. 


What the family correspondence does show, however, is the great affection 
and pride felt in Tom’s accomplishments; and the fact that his college and 
Osgoode Hall expenses were met in part by his sister Ruby and Mr. James Chis- 
holm of the law firm with which Tom’s father Isaac was connected. 


Margarette Edna, 1885-1935, attended Queen’s University, Kingston, and 
in 1904 won the Governor-General’s Scholarship in Arts. She died at Home- 
wood, in Guelph. 


Mr. and Mrs. Baker and the McQuestens of the three generations, including 
Uncle Calvin, are all buried in Hamilton cemetery. The plot is easy to find— 
travel past the chapel to a jog in the path; the burial plot is on your left. 


This has been but a brief picture of the McQuesten family as seen from 
their letters, but I hope it has given you some insight into the lives of this 
remarkable Hamilton family. 


OUTSIDE WHITEHERN 
UNCLE CALVIN TOM ~ HILDA 
RUBY EDNA 


MAY MEWBURN MARY MRS MEQUESTEN 
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THE TORONTO, HAMILTON, AND BUFFALO RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


by Andrew Merrilees 
(An Address to the Society on April 19, 1974) 


The Toronto, Hamilton, and Buffalo Railway serves as a connection 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Penn Central System, via the 
Niagara Frontier, and in addition, establishes traffic routes via the Erie- 
Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, Baltimore & Ohio, and Norfolk & Western Rail- 
ways, beyond Buffalo. The railway is owned outright by the Penn Central 
System (including the Canada Southern Railway, the Michigan Central, and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway.) The main line mileage is 111. 


The records indicate that construction of the line was contemplated in 
the early 1880's, incorporation having been by Act of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, but it was later, in 1891, declared to be a work for the general advantage 
of Canada, and was therefore subject to the Dominion Railway Act, and in due 
time became subject to the Board of Railway Commissioners, now the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 


The one man who, more than anyone else, was responsible for its promo- 
tion and construction, and who for many years was in charge of its operations, 
was the late John Newton Beckley of Rochester, New York. Mr. Beckley was 
President of the Dominion Construction Co., which promoted, built, and 
operated the line for a short time. He was elected President of the TH&B on 
January 1, 1897. Mr. Beckley was a prominent Rochester lawyer and industrial- 
ist, and in addition to being President of the TH&B, was at various times 
President of the Rochester Railway Company, which was the city street car 
system of Rochester, and of the General Railway Signal Company of that 
city, which was, and remains today, one of the two largest firms manufacturing 
railway signalling devices in the United States. 


Early financial and construction difficulties of the TH&B differed only 
in degree from those of other Canadian roads of that era. The line was completed 
and operations commenced locally on December 30, 1895, and from that date 
until some time in 1896 it was operated as an independent company. In the 
latter year its operation was assumed for the owning companies by the Michigan 
Central Railroad under the supervision of General Superintendent R. H. 
L’Hommedieu of Detroit, and Superintendent J. B. Morford of St. Thomas, 
with a Trainmaster as the only resident officer at Hamilton. 


That this arrangement did not work satisfactorily is indicated by the fact 
that on December 1, 1897, the Michigan Central relinquished operation of the 
TH&B, and the road was again placed “on its own” with a staff headed by 
Elstner Fisher, a former M.C.R.R. Assistant superintendent as General Super- 
intendent and Chief Engineer, and F. F. Backus as General Freight and Passenger 
Agent. 


Mr. Beckley continued as President until his death in April 1933, and at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors held in New York on May 10, 1933, Mr. F. E. 
Williamson, President of the New York Central System was elected President, 
and occupied that position until September 13, 1944, when Mr. H. T. Malcolm- 
son, the railway’s General Manager at Hamilton, was elected President. Mr. 
Malcolmson, a native Hamiltonian, had served with the TH&B since joining it as 
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a clerk in 1908 and had been its General Manager since 1925. When he died on 
May 6, 1950, Mr. W. B. Salter, an Assistant Superintendent of the New York 
Central at St. Thomas was appointed the TH&B’s General Manager, and when 
he was transferred back to the NYC on March 31, 1953, Mr. P. W. Hankinson, 
also from the NYC at St. Thomas, was appointed General Manager. In 1970 
Mr. Hankinson retired and was succeeded by Mr. *Morriss Babcock, who also 
came from the Operating Department of the NYC, Canada Division. Since the 
death of Mr. Malcolmson in 1950 the President of the New York Central (now 
Penn Central) has been ex-officio the President of the TH&B, and the President 
of the Canadian Pacific usually a Vice-President. 


The original charter of the TH&B provided for a line of railway from a 
connection with the Michigan Central at Welland, through the city of Hamilton 
to Toronto, where its own freight and passenger facilities were contemplated; 
also a branch line from Hamilton through Brantford to Waterford, where it 
again connected with the Michigan Central. The Brantford, Waterloo, and Lake 
Erie Railway had already been built between Brantford and Waterford in 1889, 
and this railway was amalgamated with the TH&B in 1893. 


By agreement with the owners of the line, the NYC, MCRR, Canada Sou- 
_ thern Ry. and CPR, dated April 21, 1896, the proposal to construct that portion 
of the line from Garth Street (now Dundurn Street) Hamilton, to Toronto was 
abandoned, and instead a double track line was constructed from Garth Street 
1.48 miles to a connection with the Grand Trunk Railway (now Canadian 
National) just north of the Desjardins Canal, to which point the CPR acquired 
running rights over the Grand Trunk from Toronto by agreement dated May 13, 
1896. The wisdom of this arrangement has been demonstrated through the 
intervening years, the double track line of the Canadian National having proven 
capable of handling the traffic and wasteful duplication was avoided. 


Under agreement of May 25, 1897, the 1.48 miles of double track line 
previously mentioned, called the “Hamilton Connection,” was leased to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway for a period of 50 years. The same agreement gave the 
CPR the right to use, in common with the TH&B, all of the latter’s freight, 
passenger and other facilities within certain defined limits, designated “Hamilton 
Terminals,” the consideration being an interest return on the capital investment 
of the Hamilton company; operating expenses being divided between the two 
companies on a wheelage basis. . 


An agreement with the**Hamilton and Dundas Street Railway dated 
June 17, 1897, gave the TH&B entry for freight purposes to the Town of 
Dundas, five miles west of Hamilton, where several important industries were 
located. In the course of time the H&D became an electric line, and when it 
finally ceased operations in 1923, the TH&B acquired by purchase that portion 
over which it had operated by running rights for some years. In 1930 this line 
was extended to the plant of the Canada Crushed Stone Corporation adjoining 
the CNR tracks, that railway having formerly served the Stone Corporation 
exclusively. 


Joint through passenger service between Toronto and Buffalo was inaugu- 
rated on May 30, 1897; and consisted of three trips in each direction, with one 
of the trains operating via Niagara Falls and the remainder via Fort Erie and 


* On September 30, 1975 Mr. Babcock retired, and was succeeded as General Manager by 
Mr. J. A. Hill, the former Superintendent. _ 
** The Hamilfon and Dundas Street Railway was popularly known as “The Dummy” 
before it was electrified. 
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Black Rock. Equipment for this service, with the exception of locomotives, was 
provided by each of the three companies, CPR-TH&B-MCRR, furnishing their 
own baggage and first class cars. This arrangement continued until 1905, when a 
complete equipment of “Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Line” cars (baggage, 
smokers and first class coaches) was substituted. These cars, built at the Angus 
Shops of the CPR in Montreal, were vestibuled wooden equipment finished in 
mahogany toned natural varnish, similar to the CPR’s passenger equipment of 
_that time, and they adequately served the requirements of that day. The names 
of the three owning companies appeared on the side panels of these cars. In 
1924 this equipment was replaced by cars of all steel construction, built by the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Montreal. These served until 1970, after which 
CPR rail diesel cars have been used in the TH&B’s passenger service. 


At the outset, each of the three companies furnished the locomotives for 
movement of these trains over its own rails, and in consequence engines were 
changed on all trains at Welland and Hamilton. In 1905 the MCRR and TH&B 
entered into an agreement under which their engines and engine crews were 
pooled between Hamilton and Buffalo. Train crews between these points had 
been pooled from the inauguration of the service. In 1912 the three companies 
entered into an agreement providing for through engine service between Toronto 
and Buffalo, this arrangement facilitating train movements and effecting obvious 
operating economies. The pooling of engine and train crews in the through 
Toronto-Buffalo service was considered on several occasions and not deemed 
feasible. CPR crews have always handled all “Line” trains between Toronto and 
Hamilton. 


From its inception the line enjoyed a remunerative passenger business 
which reached its peak in 1921. The very favourable location of the Company’s 
passenger station at Hunter and James Streets in Hamilton enabled the CPR to 
handle a preponderance of the heavy passenger traffic between Hamilton and 
Toronto which formerly moved via the Grand Trunk (later Canadian National) 
Railway, while thes TH&B’s short route between Hamilton and Buffalo, as 
compared with their competitor’s line, gave to the MCRR and TH&B a practical 
monopoly on that traffic. 


In addition to parlor and dining car operations on Toronto-Buffalo trains, 
for many years past through Pullman sleeping car lines have been operated 
between Toronto and New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and during the 
summer season Cincinnati, all via the NYC System beyond Buffalo, and in all 
instances it may be-fairly stated that these through cars handled the great bulk 
of traffic between Toronto-Hamilton and the points named. For many years 
a Toronto-Philadelphia sleeping car line was operated in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad beyond Buffalo, in keen competition with the Canadian 
National-Lehigh Valley route. Over the past ten years these through passenger 
trains have been taken off one by one until today only one passenger train each 
way remains. This train continued to handle sleeping cars Toronto to New 
York until October 1970, at which time the present “Dayliner” was instituted 
between Toronto and Buffalo connecting there with Amtrack daytime passenger 
trains operating over the Penn Central Railroad for New York City. 


Passenger service between Hamilton, Brantford, and Waterford was 
operated locally for many years, with at one time as many as five trains operating 
in each direction, daily except Sunday. Construction of competing electric 
railways, followed by permanent highway and motor bus operations, resulted 
in the-loss of this traffic, and from late in 1927 until 1954, when the service 
ceased, operation was provided by a gas-electric car making one round trip daily 
except Sunday, this being necessary to comply with certain bonus by-laws and 
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for the handling of express. 


While the location of the main line through the city of Hamilton possessed 
manifest advantages for handling passenger traffic, a disadvantage existed from 
a freight traffic standpoint due to the fact that practically all the industry of the 
city had been located along the line of the Grand Trunk (now Canadian National) 
Railway, which, with its predecessor, the Great Western Railway, had for many 
years occupied a strategic position along the water front. This condition was 
overcome by the construction of the TH&B’s Hamilton Belt Line, which was 
commenced in the year 1900. Rapid industrial development followed the con- 
struction of this branch line due to the competitive service which it made 
possible. As soon as the construction of the Belt Line was assured, the Deering 
Harvester Co. of Chicago proceeded to acquire a site and erected a plant now 
known as the International Harvester Company of Canada Limited. 


This belt line (not to be confused with that of the Hamilton Street Rail- 
way) was constructed from a point on the main line two miles east of the 
Hamilton passenger station in a northerly direction to the comparatively modest 
plant (viewed by present day standards) of the Hamilton Steel & Iron Co., now 
the Hilton works of the Steel Company of Canada Limited. Construction of the 
belt line involved grade crossings with the Hamilton, Grimsby, and Beamsville 
Electric Railway, and two double track lines of the Hamilton Street Railway, 
Main and Barton Streets; an undercrossing of the main line of the Grand Trunk 
(Canadian National) Railway just north of Barton Street; and an overcrossing of 
the Hamilton Radial Electric Railway at Burlington and Wilcox Streets. 


In 1911 two short TH&B Belt Line branches were constructed, one from 
a point just north of Barton Street, in order to serve the Canadian Westinghouse 
Co.; the Frost Steel and Wire Co.; the Dominion Glass Co., and some other 
industries formerly served only by the Grand Trunk Railway. The other branch 
.was constructed from just north of Beach Road to the Grasselli Chemical Co., 
now a division of Canadian Industries Limited. This involved another level 
crossing of the Hamilton Radial Electric Railway and of the Northern and 
North-Western Division of the Grand Trunk Railway, which is now operated as 
a Canadian National industrial spur, both at Burlington and Ottawa Streets. 


A Board of Commissioners order dated November 7, 1911 gave the Grand 
Trunk Railway (Canadian National) one-half ownership in that portion of the 
Grasselli branch north of their connection. It is operated and maintained by the 
two companies and serves the following plants in addition to C-I-L: Dominion 
Foundries and Steel Ltd.; National Steel Car Corporation; and Procter & Gambie 
Co. of Canada Ltd.—all heavy traffic producing industries—and some others. 
Until recently it also served the plant of Hamilton By-Product Coke-Ovens 
Limited, which was scrapped in 1960 following the opening of the Alberta 
natural gas pipe line to Hamilton. 


The TH&B belt line and its two branches comprise only slightly in excess 
of six miles, but the total, including yard and industrial tracks, is in excess of 
40 miles. Most of the freight originating on the lines of the TH&B Railway 
comes from industries located on this Belt Line, and its value to the local 
company as well as to its Penn Central and Canadian Pacific connections cannot 
be overestimated. - 


On June 1, 1931 the CNR and TH&B jointly leased from the Ontario 
Hydro fora period of 99 years, subject to renewal, a 30-ft. right-of-way on which 
was located the double track line of the Hamilton Radial Electric Railway, that 
line having ceased operations. This trackage extends from Kenilworth Avenue 
to Beach Road, a distance of 1.95 miles. This line afforded access to 250 acres 
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of water front property purchased by the City of Hamilton and reserved for 
industrial purposes. Prior to 1947 no industries had located on this land and 
neither the CNR nor TH&B had established physical connection with the leased 
trackage. Between 1931 and 1947 therefore a portion of this line was used by 
the Hamilton Street Railway in handling the traffic of the steam roads to and 
from the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and the auxiliary steam plant of the 
Ontario Hydro. Today, these 250 acres of water front property are all taken up 
with industries—most of them good traffic producers. 


In 1910 the town of Dunnville, population approximately 3,500, on the 
(Grand River and about 5 miles from the lake front of Lake Erie, commenced 
negotiation for the construction of a branch line to connect the town with the 
main line of the TH&B at Smithville, 15 miles distant, and while this proposal 
was not attractive, a study of the situation impressed the TH&B officials with 
the importance of the harbour at Port Maitland where the Grand River enters 
Lake Erie. This study developed possibilities for the operation of a car ferry 
line across Lake Erie between Port Maitland and Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, a 
distance of 91 miles. In 1914 construction of this line was commenced. Activi- 
ties incident to the outbreak of World War I resulted in some delays, but the 
line was completed to Port Maitland and car ferry operations commenced in the 
month of October 1916. 


Meanwhile, a subsidiary, the Toronto, Hamilton, and Buffalo Navigation 
Co. (an Ohio corporation) was organized, the Railway acquiring its entire capital. 
stock, and the Great Lakes Engineering Works at Detroit made delivery of a 
modern four-track 32-car capacity, all steel twin screw car ferry, the ss. 
“Maitland No. 1”. 


This short route was a very popular and valuable one, particularly during 
the war years and up to the opening of the new Welland Canal in 1931. North- 
bound traffic consisted mainly of coal and iron and steel products, and south- 
bound large quantities of newsprint. The opening of the canal seriously affected 
traffic, and coupled with the effect of the Great Depression, resulted in the 
service being suspended in June 1932. In the meantime, however, the Navigation 
Company had paid substantial dividends to the Railway Company. 


In 1932 the car ferry was laid up at Ashtabula, Ohio, with the exception 
of about a year and a half when it was used by the Nicholson Universal Steam- 
ship Co. in trans-Lake Michigan service on a rental basis which proved remunera- 
tive. The operation was attacked by competing lines who claimed a violation of 
the U.S. Coastwise Act due to its Canadian ownership, the Act requiring a 
majority of the stock to be of American ownership. In order to meet this 
situation, the entire capital stock was distributed in the form of a stock dividend 
to the NYC and CPR in proportion to their ownership of the TH&B Railway. 
The car ferry was subsequently sold and is still operating as a U.S. registered 
pulpwood barge under its original name. 


There has been some development of Port Maitland harbour. In 1927 a 
coal dock was constructed with an 800-ft. dock face. later increased to 1000 ft. 
and leased to Canada Coal Limited, a subsidiary of North American Coal Corpor- 
ation, of which the late Frank E. Taplin of Cleveland, who had large interests in 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroads, was presi- 
dent. Coal from this dock moved from Lake Erie south shore points by steamer 
to Port Maitland, thence by rail on the basis of the Black Rock rate, an arrange- 
ment extremely remunerative to the TH&B Railway. 


Port Maitland harbour is ‘an excellent one, accessible under all weather 
conditions, and it may be well to point out that it has never been necessary to 
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do any dredging since 1916 when the Government dredged the harbour to a 
depth of 20 feet to a point well inland from the TH&B car ferry and coal docks. 


In recent years the TH&B has located large metallurgical and fertilizer 
plants on some of its extensive property at Port Maitland, both of which pro- 
duce large volumes of traffic. There remain many hundreds of additional acres 
of railway-owned land for industrial development, and it is hoped that Port 
Maitland will become in future a large industrial complex which would feed 
traffic to the TH&B exclusively. 


For some years TH&B officials had recognized the desirability of gaining 
access to Port Colborne, at the Lake Erie end of the Welland Canal, in order to 
share the very heavy traffic to and from that point. The Canadian National were 
approached with a view to granting the TH&B running rights over their line 
between Welland and Port Colborne, a distance of slightly in excess of 6 miles. 
This proposal was definitely refused by the late Sir Henry Thornton, president 
of the Canadian National, in July 1924. Steps were then taken to bring about the 
passage by Parliament of an Act to amend the charter of the TH&B to permit 
construction into Port Colborne. In this respect the Company was actively 
supported by the Town of Port Colborne and the executives of several of its 
leading industries. The TH&B’s application came up for hearing at a largely 
attended meeting of the Railway Committee of the House of Commons in 
April 1925, but due to the influence exerted by the Government as owners of 
the Canadian National Railway, the committee voted adversely, and the 
TH&B’s attempt to secure an amendment to their charter failed. 


The TH&B then proceeded to secure incorporation of a provincial railway 
known as the Welland and Port Colborne Railway Co., incorporation becoming 
effective on April 8, 1926. Shortly afterwards, the management of Canadian 
National Railways, realizing that the TH&B had finally succeeded in obtaining 
the right to construct the line, advised through their Vice-President of Traffic, 
Mr. J. E. Dalrymple, that they were prepared to discuss running rights. Nego- 
tiations were thereupon resumed, resulting in a Joint Section Agreement dated 
December 3, 1926. The agreement was for 21 years, subject to renewal for a like 
term. 


Upon completion of track connections, the TH&B commenced operation 
into Port Colborne on January 13, 1927. In spite of the onerous terms of the 
Joint Section Agreement, traffic results have been most gratifying to the TH&B. 
Some of the important industries served are: Maple Leaf Mills Ltd.; the Govern- 
ment Elevator; Canadian Furnace Co., Ltd.; and the International Nickel Co. of 
Canada Ltd.’s refinery which has been greatly enlarged in recent years. 


The TH&B Locomotive Shops and roundhouses at Hamilton, located in a 
restricted area ajoining Dundurn Street, had become obsolete and totally 
inadequate. Some locomotives using shops and roundhouse were of such length 
that they projected 15 feet from the stalls, blocking adjoining tracks, and the 
backshop could not properly cope with maintenance. In 1928, following upon 
some extraordinarily successful years, the TH&B set about acquiring the 
necessary land and preparing plans for the construction of new shops and an 
engine terminal. The site was conveniently located, a short distance from the 
old facilities, and the new plant was completed and placed in operation on April 
15, 1930. The roundhouse had 25—110-ft. stalls and the backshop 7—155-ft. 
stalls equipped with some new and modern machinery; also a machine shop, 
direct steaming plant, and coal and ash handling plant and storehouse. The total 
cost of this plant was provided entirely out of Company funds, no financing 
being necessary. 
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For many years the TH&B operated under a severe handicap due to about 
2,500-ft. of its double track line being laid on Hunter Street, Hamilton and, as 
early as 1909 future requirements were considered and a policy approved, 
following which the Company commenced acquiring adjacent properties as and 
when offered at suitable prices. Strenuous complaints were made by the City 
authorities because of cross streets being blocked by passenger and freight 
trains, the Company’s operating officials being prosecuted on more than one 
occasion for permitting these streets to be blocked beyond the legal limit of 
five minutes. 


In 1913 the City engaged a firm of engineers*** to study the local railway 
situation and submit plans. Their report recommended that the City compel 
the TH&B to vacate its position through the centre of the city and use the tracks 
and station of the Grand Trunk Railway in the northerly section of the city. 
This plan was approved by the City authorities, and application was made to 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for an Order to compel the TH&B to 
vacate. Following the hearing, a stated case was submitted to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, where the contention of the TH&B was upheld. The City 
Corporation then adopted a hostile attitude, which precluded the possibility 
of negotiations with respect to grade separation, and it was not until 1930 when, 
with the advent of the depression and serious unemployment, that the City was 
able to agree with the TH&B on this vital question. An agreement executed 
under date of October 20, 1930 provided for submission of plans, when mutually 
agreed upon, for approval by the Board of Railway Commissioners, which body 
was to apportion the cost. 


Upon recommendation of a committee consisting of the Chief Engineers 
of the Canadian Pacific, New York Central, Michigan Central and the TH&B, 
the firm of Fellheimer and Wagner, architects and engineers of New York, was 
retained to make a study and prepare plans. Construction commenced in April 
1931 and was completed in the year 1933 at a total cost of approximately 
$3,238,000.00 including a new passenger station. 


The main line of the railway from Welland through Hamilton is laid with 
105-lb. NYC Dudley section rail, with tie plates, creosoted ties, and rock ballast, 
and was in 1913 equipped with G.R.S. upper quadrant automatic block signals. 
These were later changed to colour light indicating signals. 


Before the advent of Centralized Traffic Control in 1953 the line was 
double-tracked for a distance of six miles east from Hamilton to Stoney Creek 
and for a corresponding distance west from Welland to Fenwick. The second 
track was lifted after C.T.C. went into service. 


West of the Aberdeen yard in Hamilton the line is laid with 80, 85, and 
90-lb. section rail on tie plates, creosoted ties and gravel ballast. This section is 
all single track, and from 1913 to 1932 was also equipped with G.R.S. upper 
quadrant automatic block signals as far west as Harris (West Brantford.) These 
were removed west of Ranges (West Hamilton) when passenger service was 
reduced on this line to the point where the signals were redundant. 


The line is very favourably located in Brantford, where the TH&B has 
track connections with most of the principal industries, some of them being 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment Ltd.; Massey-Ferguson Ltd.’s “M” foundry and 
Verity Works; the Brantford Coach & Body Co., Ltd; and Canada Packers 
Limited being served exclusively by the TH&B line. Also served jointly with 


*** The recommendations of the Tye-Cauchon Report of 1917 on the railway situation in 
Hamilton were never acted upon by the city administrators. 
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the CNR at Brantford is the plant of Koehring-Waterous Ltd. 


Suitable yards were located at Coyle, just west of the junction with the 
MCRR at Welland; at Port Maitland; at Kinnear, in the easterly portion of 
Hamilton at the junction with the Belt Line; Aberdeen, in the westerly portion 
of Hamilton, used jointly with the CPR, and adequate receiving and delivering 
tracks at Waterford. 


In January 1948 the first four diesel-electric locomotives were delivered 
to the TH&B Railway, followed in September 1950 by four more which were 
the very first units to be built for anyone by the General Motors Diesel 
Limited’s new plant in London, Ontario. By July 1953 the railway’s freight 
service was completely dieselized, and its last steam-powered regular passenger 
trains ran on March 23, 1954. In all, 18 diesel-electric locomotives were purchas- 
ed, replacing 25 steam locomotives. This resulted in widespread changes in the 
machinery and in the labour force at the Hamilton engine terminal, and brought 
about large economies. 


Hamilton-Watersford passenger service was discontinued on September 25, 
1954. Smithville-Dunnville passenger service had been discontinued previously 
on August 14, 1937, replaced by a railway-sponsored bus service, which in its 
turn was discontinued on September 25, 1955. One main line passenger train 
was taken off on March 13, 1932; one more on September 25, 1954; two 
more on October 25, 1959, and one more on April 28, 1964, leaving only one 
each way daily in service. The railway’s last steam locomotive was sold for scrap 
in September 1959. 


This reduction in passenger service, together with the installation of 
Centralized Traffic Control enabled all passenger stations on the line to be 
closed, demolished, or sold, excepting Hamilton and Smithville. 


In December 1965 the TH&B Railway granted running rights to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway over its line between Brantford and Waterford, the 
CPR having taken its own roughly parallel line between these two points out of 
service. This joint section therefore now forms a connection between the Galt 
to Brantford and the Waterford to Simcoe sections of the CPR. 


Within the past few years, the former double track through Hamilton 
tunnel has been replaced with a centrally located single track, controlled by 
CTC. This improves clearances in the tunnel and enables higher cars to be 
handled through it than was formerly the case. 


It is probably true that the TH&B has for many years been in the position 
of making more money per mile of main line track than any other railway in Can- 
ada, and there have been periods when it has earned in excess of 20% on its 
invested capital for several consecutive years. The line and its equipment are in 
first class physical condition. The plant could be described as heavy and modern, 
and well adapted to the task of supplying freight service to the industries of the 
city of Hamilton, and, effecting speedy interchange with connecting lines. 


The share capital of the railway was owned, until recently, as follows: 


New York Central Railroad Co. 37.16% 
Michigan Central Railroad Co. 21.81% 
Canada Southern Railway Co. 13.89% 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 27.14% 

100.00% 


Since both the Michigan Central Railroad Co. and the Canada Southern 
Railway Co. were under long term leases to the New York Central Railroad Co. 
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this gave the New York Central (since February 1, 1968 merged with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad as the Penn Central Transportation Co.) a working 
control of the TH&B in a proportion of 72.86% to the Canadian Pacjfic’s 
27.14%. 


I shall always be grateful for my many happy associations with this 
small but important railway, which has played so significant a part in the 
industrial development of Hamilton, my native city. 


Editors’ notes: 


Since 1974 when this paper was presented to the Society, changes have 
occurred in the ownership and management of the TH&B Railway. Mr. Merri- 
lees has added the following postscript to bring the story of the railway up to 
date:— 


In 1970 the Penn Central Transportation Co. became the largest bank- 
ruptcy in United States history. As a result, an attempt was made by the Penn 
Central trustees to raise money by selling some of its assets—among them their 
shares in the TH&B Railway. These were eagerly picked up by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway on April 19, 1977 thus giving C.P. Rail total control of the 
property, and correcting a historical anomaly in which U.S. interests “‘beat the 
C.P. to the punch” by building a line in 1895 into Hamilton—a city which was 
later to become perhaps the most important centre of heavy industry in Canada. 


The Penn Central’s Canada Southern Division from Niagara Falls and Fort 
Erie through St. Thomas to Detroit, with which the TH&B connects at Welland 
and at Waterford, was taken over by Consolidated Rail Corporation (Conrail) 
—a U.S. Government reorganization of bankrupt railroads on April 1, 1976. 


The competitive picture of Hamilton’s railways remains unchanged as a 
result of these takeovers. It is not yet apparent, however, whether the C.P. 
takeover of TH&B may ultimately result in any reduction of staff or facilities at 
Hamilton since its integration with the larger system. 
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HOUSE TYPES IN HAMILTON IN THE 19TH CENTURY 
AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 
THE HISTORICAL GROWTH OF THE CITY 


by Murray Aikman 


(An Address to the Society on November 14, 1975) 


As is readily apparent from a topographical map, the City of Hamilton is 
greatly influenced by the geographical features which are so mych a part of this 
area. Historically, Hamilton’s growth has been channelled east and west by the 
confining influences of Burlington Bay to the north and the Niagara Escarpment 
to the south. This was especially true during the period covered by this discus- 
sion—the 19th Century. 


In addition to the Bay to the north and the Escarpment to the south, the 
narrow lake plain was itself an influence on the early settlement and growth 
of the city. Numerous inlets and channels from the Bay, as well as streams and 
creeks cutting across the lake plain from the Escarpment, discouraged settlement 
in all but the areas where land was higher and well drained. These inlets crossed 
the present streets of Queen, Bay, James, John, Mary, and Ferguson, and some 
even reached inland as far south as the Corktown area. Consequently, the first 
Streets as well as the earliest houses and commercial buildings were laid out 
along ridges of high land. 


The development of the young village was also connected with the early 
Indian trails that crossed the lake plain. These included one that came in from 
south of the Escarpment (James Street), as well as one from York Street, which 
led westward from the area across Burlington Heights. Soon after, other main 
arteries such as King, Main, Bay, and Aberdeen became important catalysts in 
the development of Hamilton. 


As the settled area grew, the former low wet areas were drained and used 
for housing, and to a greater extent, for industrial expansion to the east. No 
heavy industry ever developed south of Main Street, or west of John Street; and 
so this became a most desirable area in which to live. Also, the prevailing winds 
from the west carrying industrial smells eastward most certainly influenced the 
decision of many who were able to live in the south-western part of Hamilton, 
while not so well-to-do persons dwelt in closer proximity to their places of 
employment in the north and east. 


In any case, Hamilton’s growth during the 19th century was rapid, especi- 
ally in the later half. Maps of subdivision development (1830, ’36, ’50, ’75, and 
1903) attest to the fast east and west expansion of the city during this time. The 
influx of immigrants to take part in the city’s industrial expansion encouraged 
the need for more houses. These houses were of diversified design and built of 
differing materials in a succession of wood to stone to brick, and many building 
designs were exercised in all of these materials during the 19t" century. 


We have noted that Hamilton, from its beginnings, was influenced by its 
environment. So, also, were its buildings from Robert Land’s log cabin to the 
late 19th century mansions of the city’s south-west. 


During the early years of the 19th century, Hamilton’s houses utilized 
local wood in their frame construction of board and batten (vertical boards 
whose cracks were covered by a vertical batten) and clapboard (horizontal over- 
lapping boards). With the great danger of fire, more stringent fire regulations were. 
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enacted (By-law CLI in 1860 and By-law 331 in 1886); frame houses became 
less and less common, although even today many fine examples still remain. In 
the period from 1840 to 1860 the use of local materials was extended to the 
construction of a large number of fine stone houses of limestone from the 
nearby escarpment. Skilled Scottish stonemasons fashioned fine examples of ar- 
chitecture which may still be seen today, although many have disappeared during 
the 20th century. 


Finally, in the last half of the 19th century brick became the dominant 
building material. Safer than wood, and less expensive and easier to handle than 
stone, brick was used in the same designs; and was a local material made from 
the abundant red clay of the escarpment and the lake plain. 


Following is a closer examination of these 19th century houses, which 
today are still such a great part of Hamilton. . 


These houses may be divided into two main groups: the larger, more 
individualistic structures of the well-to-do citizen of 19 century Hamilton 
society, and the smaller, simpler dwellings of the working people who played a 
most important role in building the city during the 19th century. Most of the 
previous studies of house styles in Hamilton have dealt with the more pretentious 
homes, while practically no attention has been given to the simpler structures. 
Both will receive consideration here showing where each group was built, and 
the styles included. 


As mentioned before, the first houses of Hamilton were made of wood 
which was succeeded by stone and finally by brick. One style common to all 
of these materials was that known as the “Ontario Cottage,” and examples can be. 
found in both the pretentious and the simple styles. More commonly, however, 
it will be seen in the areas where 19th century Hamilton workers lived—i.e. 
north of King Street and west and east of James Street, close to Hamilton’s 
early industries. 


In style, tte Ontario Cottage was of a rectangular plan which could include 
flanking wings with a symmetrical arrangement of windows about the central 
doorway. The roofs were either low-pitched or steep, and cottages ranged 
from | to 14% or 2 stories in height. Often the roof possessed a central gable above 
the doorway. Other features included a central chimney, or often, flanking 
chimneys—one at each end of the ridge-pole, and panelled doors. The following 
are fine examples of the Ontario Cottage in Hamilton:— 


13 Augusta Street, 1860-70—brick; once lived in by Mr. J. E. P. 
Aldous, organist of the Church of the Ascension, 1905-ca 1925 

Bay Street North at Burlington Street, 1850, brick 

Mary Street North at Ferrie, 1870, wood 

179 Mary Street, 1845—wood, one of the oldest frame houses in 
Hamilton 

90 Markland Street, 1850-60—stone 


Nearly all these houses were designed with either a Centre Hall Pian, or a Side 
Hall Plan. 


The Side Hall Plan means that the front door is on either the right or the 
left side of the house. On entering, there is usually a stairway with a narrow 
hall alongside of it. Behind the stairway is the kitchen. To the left or right of the 
Stairs is the dining area, and in front of this to the left or right of the front door 
is the living room. This style was used in both groups, and would range in houses 
from 1% to 2 or 2% stories in height. Construction could be of wood, brick, or 
less commonly of stone. Examples are:— 
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Hughson Street, just south of C.P.R. station, 1860-70 
261 MacNab Street North, 1860-70, (demolished before 1976) 
Catharine Street North at Picton ca 1885 


The exterior design might also include a bay window, porch, verge 
boards, and brackets under the eaves. Sometimes the houses were built in 
joined pairs, as seen on Markland Street, on the south side, just east of 
Caroline. 


The Centre Hall Plan of the Ontario Cottage in its simplest form includes 
a door at the middle of the house with windows on either side. Inside, there 
may be a central staircase. 


Another style common in Hamilton involves houses joined together, 
to form either a double house or a row of houses. Once again, wood, stone and 
brick are common to this style, and many examples of these 1, 1%, or 2 and 2% 
storey houses can be found throughout the city streets, ranging from the 
humblest cottage to Sandyford Place in Duke Street and Burlington Terrace 
in Herkimer Street. The advantages to this style included a saving of materials 
and land space, and economy in heating. Today’s counterpart of this style is 
the condominium or townhouse. Examples of the former are: 


Hughson Street North, west side, near Wood Street—1870-80— 
clapboard 

Mary Street North, west side, between Cannon and Barton Streets— 
brick 

James Street South between Hunter and Duke, west side—stone 

Hughson Street South near Haymarket Street—stone 

Margaret Street, west side, 1860—brick 

Sandyford Place, Duke Street—stone 


Before discussing the larger houses of Hamilton, it might be interesting to 
say something about the location of the 19t® century working man’s home. In 
an address to the Wentworth Historical Society in 1924, Herbert Gardinet 
showed that almost all of Hamilton’s stone houses lay within a one-mile radius 
of King and James Streets. Also within this area, generally north of Main Street 
about 1860, were most of Hamilton’s industries. In among the stone houses 
were those structures of wood and brick in the styles already mentioned. We 
may see, then, that the 19th century workman in Hamilton lived within easy 
walking distance of his employment. 


The more well-to-do segment, which included the managerial class in 
Hamilton, was located in the area south of Main Street and west of John 
Street, away from the working man. This part of Hamilton lay away from the in- 
dustrial smells, and closer to the Escarpment. It contained the larger lots on 
which were built Hamilton’s finest houses of the 19th century. Indeed, today, 
this area is still a desirable location, as indicated by the high rise luxury apart- 
ments which have replaced a number of the fine old houses once built there. 


These large houses did not always follow a particular style, but tended to 
be more individualistic. They are either of stone or brick, since any large frame 
structures have long since disappeared. Brick and stone also give a more substan- 
tial appearance and would thus be the favoured materials. 


The following are just a few of the many fine examples of large 19th 
century Hamilton houses:— 


Whitehern 
Dundurn Castle 
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South-west corner of Bay and Chariton, 1885 
South-west corner of James and Herkimer. (Sir John S. Hendrie 
once lived here) 


The two latter examples are of the Romanesque design of the 1890’s, 
common to a number of street corners in south-west Hamilton. 


50 Markland Street 

South-west corner of Park and Herkimer Streets, former manse of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 

Inglewood, Aberdeen Avenue on the south side 

Fonthill, Jackson Street West at Caroline, present headquarters of 
the Imperial Order, Daughters of the Empire 


We see, then, that Hamilton’s 19th century houses are many and varied, 
and are built of wood, brick, or stone in a number of styles. They are mixed in 
with each other, with no particular style or material dominating an area, although 
the larger, more individually-styled houses tend to be in the south-west part of 
the city. 


Hamilton, then, is rich in architecture, and it is hoped that you will 
examine some of the city’s older houses with a more critical and appreciative 
eye, while enough examples still remain to be seen. 


Points to remember in viewing Hamilton’s older houses. 


1. If the foundation is of rubble stone (roughly cut limestone) the house was 
built in the 19th century. 


2. If the foundation is of cement block, the house was built after 1900, 
although older houses have been raised to accommodate a basement, and 
thus may possess a new cement block foundation. 


3. Roofs of slate are rare, and have not been used since the 19th century. 
Board and batten houses are likely to have been built in the 19th century. 


5. The Ontario Cottage style of architecture likely indicates a house built in 
the 19th century. 


6. Many 19th century frame houses have been covered with either insul 
brick or aluminum siding, as an economy measure (insulation) or to 
present a more attractive appearance. 


7. Many stone buildings in Hamilton possess a back wall of rubble stone, or 
sometimes brick. 


SANDYFORD— 
architectural conservancy of ontario 
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